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THE KING. 



THE regular progrefs 
of cultivated life is 
from Neceflaries to Accom- 
modations, from Accommo- 
dations to Ornaments. By 
Your illuftrious Predeceflbrs 
were eftabliflied Marts for 
Manufactures, and Colleges 
for Science 5 but for the Arts 

of 



DEDICATION. 

of Elegance, thofe Arts by 
which ManufaSures are em- 
bellifhed, and Science is re- 
fined, to found an Academy 
was referved for Your Ma- 
jefty. 

Had fuch Pati*ohage been 
without EfFe(9:, there had 
been reafon to believe that 
Nature had, by fome iniur- 
mountable impediment, ob- 
ftru^ted our proficiency, but 
the annual improvement of 
the Exhibitions which Your 

Majefty 
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Majefty has been pleafed to 
encourage, fhews that only 
Encouragement had been 
wanting. 

To give Advice to thofe 
who are contending for Royal 
Liberality, has been for fome 
years the duty of my ftation 
in the Academy 5 and thefe 
Difcourfes hope for Your 
Majefty's acceptance as well- 
intended endeavours to incite 
that emulation which Your 
Notice has kindled, and di- 

redl: 



DEDICATIOI!^. 

reft thofe ftudies which Your 
Bounty has rewarded. 

May it pleafe Your M a j e at y, 

Your Majesty's 

moft dutiful fervantj 

and moil faithful fubjer^, 

Joftiua Reynolds-. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

THAT you have ordered 
the publication of this 
difcourfe, is not only very flat- 
tering to me, as it implies your 
approbation of the method of 
ftudy which I have recommend- 
ed ; but likewife, as this method 
receives, from that ad, fuch an 
additional weight and authority, 
B. 2 as 
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as demands from the Students, 
that deference and refped, which 
can * be due only to the united 
fenfe of fo confiderable a Body 
C)f Artists. 

I am, 

With the greateft eftcem and rclpcdt^ 
GENTLEMEN, 

Your moft humble, 
and obedient Servant, 

Joshua Reynolds, 
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DISCOURSE, ^a 



GENTLfeMEN, 

AN Academy^ in which the Polite 
Arts may be regularly' cultivated^ 
is at laft opened among us by Royai; 
Munificence. This muft appear an event 
in the higheil degree interefting, not 
only to the Artifts, but to the whole na- 
tion « 

- It is indeed difficult to give afiy other 

reafon^ why an empire like that of Bri-- 

Tain» fhould £o long have wanted art 

B 3 orna- 
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ornament fo fui table to its greatnefs^ than 
that flow progreflioft of things^ which 
naturally makes el^ancc and refinement 
the laft efFe(ft of opulence and power. 

An Inflitution like this has often been 
recommended upon cotifiderations merely 
mercantile. But, an Academy, founded 
upon fuch principles, can never efFedl 
even its own narrow purposes. If it has 
tn or%in no higher,: no tafts c&n ever be 
fdrmed la it, which cin be u£bful even 
ki manufadures i but if the higher Arts 
of Defign fhnirifh, thdc inferior ends 
•wiU be anfwered of cour£eu 

We are happy in having a Prince, 

who has conceived the defign of fuch 

an Infiitution, -according to its true dig># 

nity; and promotes the Arts, as the 

'head of a great, a learned, a politer and 
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a commercial nation; and I can hovl^ 
congratulate you. Gentlemen, on the 
accomplifbment of your long and ardent 
Iviflicsi, 

Thb numfcerlefs and ineflTedluai con- 
foltatfens that I have had with many in 
this alTemblyi to form plans and concert 
fchemes for an Acidemy^ aiFord a fuffi- 
dedt prtJof of the impoffibility of fuc- 
ceeding but by the influence of Majes- 
ty. But there have^ perhaps, been 
timesi when even the influence of Ma- 
jesty would have been ineffedtiial ; and 
it is pleafing to refledl, that we are thus 
embodied, when every cifcilmftance 
feems to eoficur from which honour and 
profperity can probably arife. 

There are, at this time^ a greater 

number of excellent Artifts than werd 

B 4 ever 
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ever knowfl before at one period in thid 
nation 3 there is a general defire among 
our Nobility to be diftinguilhed as Lo- 
vers and Judges of the Arts ; there is a 
greater fuperfluity of wealth among the 
people to reward the profeflbrs; and, 
above all, we are patronized by a Mo- 
narch, who, knowing the value of 
fcience and of elegance, thinks every 
Art worthy of hi§ notice, that tends to 
foften and humanife the naind. 

. After fo much has been done by 

His Majesty, it will be wholly our 

fault, if our progrefs is not in feme 

degree correfpondent to the wifdom 

and generofity of the Inftitution 5 let us 

{hew our gratitude in our diligence, that, 

though our merit may notanfwer his ex- 
's 

pedtations, yet, at leaft, our induftry 
may deferve his protections 

3 But 
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But whatever may be our proportion 
of fuccefs, of this we may be fure, that 
the prefent Inftitution^ will at leaft con« 
tribute to advance our knowledge of the 
Arts, and bring us nearer to that ideal 
excellence, which it is the lot of Ge- 
nius, always to contemplate and never 
to attain. 

Thb principal advantage of an Acade- 
my is, that, befides furniifhing able men 
to dired the Student, it will be a repofi- 
tory for the great examples of the Art. 
Thefe are the materials on which Genius 
is to work, and without which the 
ftrongeft intelleft may be fruitlefly or de- 
vioufly employed. By fludying thefe au- 
thentick models, that idea of excellence 
which is the refult of the accumulated 
experience of paft ages may be at once 
acquired, and the tardy and obflrud:ed 

progrefs 
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progrefs of bur pretlecefrprs, may teach 
lis a fhortcr and eafier Way. The Student 
receives, at one glance, the pfin€ipks^ 
which many Artifts have* fpent thdtf 
whole lives in afcertaining } and, fatisfi^d 
with their effeft, is fpared the painful 
inveftigation by which they come to be 
known and fixed. How many men of 
great natural abilities have been loft to 
this nation^ for want of thefe advah-^ 
teges ? They never had an opportunity ^ 
of feeing thofe mafterly eflFbrts of Geni- 
us, which at once kindle the whole foul^ 
and force it into fudden and ifrefiftibk 
approbation -i 

RAFFAELLEi it is truc, had liot the 
advantage of ftudying in an Academy ; 
but all Rome, and the works of Michael 
Angelo in particular, were to him an 
Academy. On the fight of the Gafee- 

LA 
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t A SisTiRAf he immediately from a dry^ 
Gothic, and even infipid manner, which 
flitenda to the minute accident^ difcri- 
minations of patfticulaf and individaal 
objeSs, afTumed that grand ftyle of Paint- 
ing, which improres partial reprefenta- 
tion by the general and invariable ideas 
of nature. 

EvBRY feminary of learning may be 
iaid to be furrounded with an atmofphere 
of floating knowledge, where every mind 
may imbibe fomewhat congenial to its 
own original conceptions. Knowledge, 
thus obtained^ has always fomething 
more popular and ufeful than that which 
is forced upon the mind by private pre- 
cepts, or folitary meditation. Befides, 
it is generally found, that a youth more 
cafily receives inftrudion from the com- 
panions of his ftudies, whofe minds are 

nearly 
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nearly: on a level with hi$ own, than 
from thofe who are much his fupcriors > 
and it is from his eqaals only that he 
catches the fire of emulation • :: * 

One advantage, I will venture to af- 
firm, we fhall have in our Academy^ 
which no other nation can boaft. We 
fhall have nothing to unlearn. To this 
praife the prefent race of Aftifts hav6 a 
juft claim. As far as they have yet pro- 
ceeded they are right. With us the ex- 
ertions of Genius will henceforward be 
direfted to their pr'oper objeds. It will 
not be as it has been in, other fchools, 
where he that travelled fafteft, only wan- 
dered fartheft from the right way. 

Impressed, as I am, therefore, \yith 
fuch a favourable opinion of my afTpciatcs 
in this undertaking, it would ill become 

me 
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ine to didate to any of them. But as 
thefe Inftitutions have £6 often failed in 
other nations; and as it is natural to 
think with regret^ how much might 
hiave been dorie^ and how little has bcea 
done^ I mufi: take leave to offer a few 
hints, by which thofe errors may b6 
redtified, and thofe defeds fupplied. 
Thefe the Profeflbrs and Vifitors may re- 
jed: or adopt as they fhall think proper. 

I WOULD chiefly recommend, that aa 
implicit obedience to the Rules of j^rt^ 
as eftablirfiefd' by the prailice of the great 
Masters, fhould be exa<fled from the' 
^oung Students* That thofe models, 
which have paired through the approba- 
tion of ages, fhould be confidered by 
them as pcrfedt and infallible Guides ; 
as fubjefts for their imitation, not their 
eriticifm. 

I AM 
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I AM ccHifident, that this is the only 
efficacious method of makiag a progrefa 
m the Arts; and that he who fets out 
with doubting^ will find life iiniihed 
Vefore be becomes mafter of the nidi- 
ments. For it may be lajd down a3 a 
9iaxim, that he who begins by prefuming 
on his own ienfe^ has onded his Audie^ 
as fix>n as he has commenced th«Qi^ 
Every opportunity, therefore, ibould be 
taken to difcountenance that falfe and vul- 
gar opinion^ that rules are the fetters of 
penius. They are fetters only to men of 
BO Genius ; as that armour, which upon 
the ftrong becomes an ornament and a 
defefnce^ Upon the weak ahd mifhapen 
turns into a load, and cripples the body 
which it was made to protect. 

How much liberty may he taken to 

break through thofe rules> an4> as the 

3 Poet 
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Poet expreflbs if^ 

^ojnatch a Grace beyond the reach of Art ^ 

cozy he an after con6dcration, when the 
pupils become maflers themfelves. It is 
then^ when their Genius has received 
its latpioft improvement, that roles may 
po0]ifoiy be difpenfed with. But let us 
not de(krcf the firafFeld until we have 
rai&d the building. 

TttB Dirc6lors ought more particu- 
larly to watch over the Genius of thole 
Students, who> bcifig more advanced, . 
ape ^rtved at diat critical period of 
ft«dy, on the nice management of which 
their future turn of tafte depends. At 
that age it is natural for them to be more 
captivated with what is brilliant than 
yvith what is folid, and to prefer fplendid 

negli- 
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negligence to painful and humiliating 

cxa(Jliiefs. ..... 

A FACILITY in compofing, a lively, 
^nd what is called a maflerly handling 
the chalk or pencil, are, it muft be con^ 
feiTed, captivating qualities to young 
minds, and becopie of courfe the obje<3:8 
of their ambition. They endeavour to 
imitate thofe dazzling excellences,. ^Srhich 
they will find no great labour in attain- 
ing. After much time fpent in thefe 
frivolous purfuits, the dii$iculty will be 
to retreat ; but it will be then too late ; 
and there is fcarce an inflanoe of return 
to fcrupulous labour, after the mind has 
been debauched and deceived by this fal-- 
laeious maftery. 

By this ufelefs induftry they are ex- 
eluded from all power of advancing in 

real 
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real excellence. Whilft Boys, they are 
arrived at their utmoft perfeftion ; they 
have taken the (hadow for the fubftance ; 
and make that mechanical facility, the 
chief excellence of the Art, which is 
only an ornament, and of the merit of 
which few but painters themfelves are 
judges. 

This fecms to me to be one of the 
moft dangerous fources of corruption ; 
and I fpeak of it from experience, not 
as an error which may poffibly happen, 
but which has actually infeded all fo- 
reign Academies* The directors were 
probably pleafed with this premature 
dexterity in their pupils, and praifed 
their difpatch at the expence of their 
corredtnefs. 

C But 
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But young men have not only this 
frivolous ambition of being thought 
mafterly inciting them on one hand, but 
alfo their natural floth tempting theni on 
the other. They are terrified at the 
profpeft before them, of the toil re- 
quired to attain exaiStnefs. The impe- 
tuofity of fbuth is difgufted at the flow 
approaches of a regular fiege, and defires, 
from mere impatience of labour, to take 
the citadel by ftorm. They wifli to find 
fome fhorter path to excellence, and 
hope to obtain the reward of eminence 
by other means, than thofe which the 
indifpenfible rules of Art haveprcfcribed. 
They muft therefore be told agaiA and 
again, that labour is the only price of 
fblid fame, and that whatever their force 
of Genius may be, there is no eafy me- 
thod of becoming a good Painter. 

When 
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When we* read the lives df the moft 
eminent Painters, every page informs 
us, that no part of their time was fpent 
in diflipation. Even an increafe of fame 
ferved only to augment their induftry. 
To be convinced with what perfevering 
ailiduity they purfued their fludies, wt 
need only rcfledt on their method of pro- 
ceeding in their moft celebrated works^ 
When they conceived ^fubjeft, they firft 
made a variety of iketches; thenafinilhed 
drawing of the whole ; after that a more 
correfl: drawing of every feparate part, 
heads, hands, feet, and pieces of dra- 
pery) they then painted the pidlure, and 
after all re-touched it from the life. 
The pidures, thus wrought with fuch 
pain, now appear like the efFcd: of en- 
chantment, and as if fome mighty Genius 
had ftruck them off at a blow. 

C 2 But, 
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But, whilft diligence is thus recom- 
mended to the Students, the Vifitors 
will take care that their diligence be ef- 
fedlual ; that it be well diredted, and 
employed on the proper objedt. A Stu- 
dent is not always advancing becaufe he is 
employed ; he muft apply his ftrength to 
that part of the Art where the real diffi- 
culties lie; to that part which diftin- 
guifties it as a Mberal Art, and not by 
miftaken induftry lofe his time in that 
which is merely ornamental. The Stu- 
dents, inftead of vying with each other 
which (hall have the readieft hand, fliould 
be taught to contend who fliall have the 
pureft and moft corred: out-line; in- 
ftead of ftriving which fhall produce the- 
brighteft trnt, or, curioufly triflings en- 
deavour to give the glofs of fluffs, fo as 
to appear real, let their ambition be 
direfted to contend, which fliall difpofc 

hi^ 
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his drapery in the moft graceful folds, 
which ftiall give the moft grace and dig- 
nity to the human figure. 

I MUST beg leave to fubmit one thing 
more to the confideration of the Vifitors, 
which appears to me a matter of very 
great confequence, and the omiflion of 
which I think a principal defedl in the 
method of education purfucd in all the 
Academies I have ever vifited. The error 
I mean is, that the Students never draw 
exadly from the living models which 
they have before them. It is not indeed 
their intention ; npr are they directed to 
do it. Their drawings refemble the mo- 
del only in the attitude. They change 
the form according to their vague and 
uncertain ideas of beauty, and make a 
drawing rather of wh^t they think the 
figur? ought to be, than of what it ap- 
C 3 pears. 
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pears. I have thought fihis the obftacle^ 
tl^at has ftopt the progrefs of many young 
men of real Genius; and I very much 
doubt^ whether a habit of drawing cor- 
rcdly what we fee, will not give a pro- 
portionable power of drawing corredtly 
what we imagine. He who endeavours 
to copy nicely the figure before him, not 
only acquires a habit i of e3ta<9:nefs and 
precifion, but is cd^itinuaUy advancing; 
in his knowledge of the human figure ^ 
and though he feems fo fuperficial ob- 
fervers to make a £loWei» progrefs, he 
will be found at laft ciapable of adding 
(without running into capriGioUs ^v^M- 
ncfs) that grace and bebuty, » which 15 
ncccfliry to be given to his more finilh^ 
works, and whifch cajinot be got by the 
moderns, as it was not acquired by the 
ancients, biit by an attentive and well 
compared ftudy of the human form. • 

5 What 
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What I think ought to enforce this 
method is, that it has been the pradicc 
(as may be feen by their drawings) of 
the great Matters in the Art. I will 
mention a drawing of Raffaelle, T'he 
Diffute of the Sacrament^ the print of 
which, by Count Cailus, is in every 
hand. It appears, that he made his 
fketcli from one model y and the habit 
4ie had of drawing exactly from the form 
before him, appears by his making all 
the figures with the fame c&p, fuch as 
his model then happened to wear; fo 
fervile a copyift was this great man, 
even at a time when he was allowed to 
be at his higheft pitch of excellence. 

I HAVE feen alfo Academy figures by 

Annibale Caracci, though he was 

often fufficiently licentious in his finiflbcd 

C 4 worksi 
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works, drawn with all the peculiarities 
of an individual model. 

' This fcrupulous exaftnefs is fo con^ 
trary to the praftice of the Academies, 
that it is not without great deference, 
that I beg leave to recon^mcnd it to the 
confideration of the Vifitors ; and.fubmit 
it to them, whether the negledt of this 
method, is not one of the reafons why 
Students fp often difappoint expectation, 
and, being more than boys at fixteen, 
becpme lefs than men at thirty. 

In fliort, the method I rccontmend can 
only be detrimental whea there are but 
few living forms to copy -, for then Stu- 
dents, by always drawing from one alone, 
will by habit be taught to overlook de^ 
fcdtSf and miftake deformity for beauty. 
gut pf this therq is po danger j fince the 

Council 
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Council has determined to fupply the 
Academy with a variety of fubjefts; 
and indeed thofe laws which they have 
drawn up, and which the Secretary will 
prefently read for your confirmation, have 
in fome meafure precluded me from fay- 
ing more upon this occafion. Inftead, 
• therefore, of offering my advice, permit 
me to indulge my Wifhes, and exprefs my 
Hope, that this Inftitution mayanfwer 
the expeiSations of its Royal Founder; 
that the prefent age may vie in Arts 
with, that of Leo the Tenth; and that 
the dignity of the dying Art (to make ufe 
of an expreffion of Pliny) may be re- 
vived under the Reign of GEORGE 
THE THIRD. 
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DISCOURSE, 



GENTLEMEN, 

I Congratulate you on the honour 
which you have juft received. I 
have the higheft opinion of your merits, 
and could wifh to fhow my fenfe of 
them in fomething which poflibly may 
be more ufeful to you than barren praife^ 
I could wifh to lead you into fuch a courfe 
of ftudy as may render your future pro- 
grefs anfwerable to your paft improve- 
ment ; and, whilft I applaud you for 
7 what 
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Ivhat has been done, remind you of how 

much yet remains to attain perfedion. 

I flatter myfelf, that from the long ex- 
perience I have had, and the unceafing 
afliduity with which I have purfued thofe 
fludies, in which, like you, I have been 
engaged, I (hall be' acquitted of vanity 
in oflfering fome hints to your confidera- 
tion. They are indeed in a great degree 
founded upon my own miftakes ih the 
fame purfuit. But the hiftory of errors 
properly managed, often fhortens tile 
road to truth. And although no method 
of ftudy that I can offer, will of itfelf 
conduct to excellence, yet it may pre- 
ferve induflry from being mifapplied. 

in fpeaking to you of the Theory of 
the Art; I ftialt ortly Cbnfider it as it has a 
relation to the method of your Studies. 

Dividing 
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. Dividing the ftudy of painting into 
three diftin<ft periods, I fhall addrefs you 
as having pafled through the firft of them, 
which is confinied to the rudiments ; in- 
cluding a facility of drawing any objedt 
that prefents itfelf, a tolerable readinefs 
in the management of colours, and an 
acquaintance with the moft iimple and 
obvious rules of compofition. 

This firft degree of proficiency is, in 
Painting, what Grammar is in Litera- 
ture, a general preparation to whatever 
fpecies of the Art the Student may after- 
wards chufe for his more particular ap- 
plication « The power of drawing, mo- 
delling, and ufing colours, is very pro- 
perly called the Language of the Art ; 
and in this language, the honours you 
have juft received, prove you to have 
made no inconiiderable progrefs. 

When 
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When the Artift is once enabled to 
exprefs himfelf with fome degree of 
correilnefs, he muft then endeavour to 
colledt fubjeflis for expreflion ; to amafs a 
flock of Ideas, to be combined and va- 
ried as occafion may require. He is now 
in the fecond period of ftudy, in which 
his bufinefs is to learn all that has been 
hitherto known and done. Having hi- 
therto received inftruftions from a parti- 
cular mafter, he is now to confider the 
Art itfelf as his mafter. He muft ex- 
tend his capacity to more fublime and ge- 
neral inftrudtions. Thofe perfeftions 
which lye fcattered among various maf- 
ters, are now united in one general idea, 
which is henceforth to regulate his tafte, 
and enlarge his imagination. With 
a variety of models thus before him, 
he will avoid that narrownefs and pover- 
ty of conception which attends a bigot- 
ted 
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ted admiration of a fingle mafter, and. 
will ceafe to follow any favourite where 
he ceafes to excel. This period is, how- 
ever^ flill a time of fubjedtion and difci- 
pline. Thdugh the Student will not re- 
fign himfelf blindly to any fingle autho- 
rity when he may have the advantage of 
confulting many, he muft ftill be afraid 
of trufting his own judgment, and of 
deviating into any track where he can- 
not find the footfteps of fomc former 
mafter. 

The third and laft period emancipates 
the Student from fubjedtion toanyau-^ 
thority^ but what he fhall himfelf judge 
to be fuppbrted by rcafon. Confiding 
now in his own judgment, he will 
confider and feparate thofe different prin- 
ciples to which different modes of beau- 
ty owe their original. In the former 
D period 
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period he fought only to know and com- 
bine excellence, wherever it was to be 
found, into one idea of perfection: in 
this, he learns, what requires the moft 
attentive furvey and the moft fubtle dif- 
quifition, to difcriminatc perfections that 
are incompatible with each other. 

He is from this time to regard himfelf 
as holding the fame- rank with thofe 
mafters whom he before obeyed as tea- 
chers ; and as exercifing a fort of fove- 
reignty over thofe rules which have hi- 
therto reftrained him. Comparing now 
no longer the performances of Art with 
each other, but examining the Art itfelf 
by the ftandard of Nature> he corrciSks 
what is erroh€ous> fupplies what is fcan- 
ty, and adds by his own obfervatioa 
what the induftry of his predeccflbrs 
may have yet kft wanting to perfcdion. 

Having 
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Having well eftablifhed his judgment, 
and ftored his memory, he may now 
without fear try the power of his imagi- 
nation. The mind that has been thus 
difciplined, may be indulged in the 
warmcft enthufiafm, and venture to play 
on the borders of the wildeft extravagance. 
The habitual dignity, which long con- 
verfe with the greateft minds has impart- 
ed to him, will difplay itfelf in all his at- 
tempts ; and he will iknd among his in- 
ilru^rs, not as an imitator, but a rival. 

These ai-e the different ftages of the 
Arti But as I now addrefs myfelf par- 
ticularly to thofe Students who have been 
this day rewarded for their happy paffage 
through the firft period, I can with no 
propriety fuppofe they want any help in 
the initiatory Studies; My pfefent de- 
ifign is to direift your view to diftant ex- 
D 2 eellenecy 
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ccllence, and to fhow you the readieft 
path that leads to it. Of this I fhall 
fpeak with fuch latitude, as may leave 
the province of the profeflbr uninvaded; 
and fhall not anticipate thofe precepts, 
which it is his bufinefs to give, and 
your duty to underftand. 

It is indifputably evident that a great 
part of every man's life muft be em- 
ployed in collefting materials for the 
exercife of Genius. Invention, ftridtly 
fpeaking, is little more than a new com- 
bination cf thofe images which have 
been previoufly gathered and depofited 
in the memory : nothing can come of 
nothing : he who has laid up no mate- 
rials, can produce no combinations. 

A Student unacquainted with the 
attempts of former adventurers,, is always 

apt 
3 
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q)t to over-rate his own abilities ; to 
miftakc the moft trifling excurfions for 
difcoveries of moment, and every coaft 
new to him, for a new-found country.- 
If by chance he pafles beyond his ufual- 
limits, he congratulates his own arrival, 
at thofe regions which they who have 
fteer'd a better courfe have long left be- 
hind them. 

The produftions of fuch minds arc 
feldom diftinguifhed by an air of origi- 
nality: they are anticipated in their 
happieft efforts ; and if they are found 
to diiFer in any thing from their prede- 
ceflbrs, it is only in irregular fallies, and 
trifling conceits. The more extenfive 
therefore your acquaintance is with the 
works of thofe who have excelled^ the 
more extenfive will be your powers of in- 
vention ; and what may appear ftill more 
' P 7 like 
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like a paradox, the more original will be 
your conceptions. But the difficulty on 
this occafion is to determine who ought 
to be j>ropofed as models of excellence^ 
and who ought to be confidered as the 
propereft guides. . 

To a young man juft arrived in Italy ^ 
many of the prefent painters of that 
country are ready enough to obtrude 
their precepts, and to offer their own 
performances as examples of that perfec- 
t;ion which they affedl to recommend. 
The Modern, however, who recom- 
mends himfelf as a ftandard, may juftly 
be fufpefted as ignorant of the true end, 
and unacquainted with the^proper objedl 
of the art which he profeffes. To fol- 
low fuch a guide, will not only retard 
the Student, but miflead him. 

On 
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On whom then can he rely, or who 
(hall fliow him the path that leads to ex- 
cellence ? The anfwer is obvious : Thofc 
groat matters who have travelled the fame 
road with fucccfs, are the moft likely to 
condu^ others. The works of thofe 
who have flood the tcft of ages, have a 
claim to that refpe<ft and veneration to 
which no modern can pretend. The 
duration and flability of their fame, is 
fufficient to evince that it has not been 
fufpended upon the flender thread of 
faihion and caprice, but bound to the 
human htart by every tye of fympathetic 
approbation. 

There is no danger of fludying too 
much the works of thofe great jnen ; but 
how they may be ftudied to ady4|itage is 
an enquiry of great importance, 

• ,i 
D 4 Some 
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Some who have never raifed their 
riiinds to the confideration of the real 
dignity of the Art, and v^ho rate the 
works of an Artift in proportion as they 
excel or are defedive in the mechanical 
parts, look on Theory as fomething that 
may enable them to talk but not to paint 
better; and confining themfelves entirely 
to mechanical pradtice, very affiduoufly 
toil on in the drudgery of copying ; and 
think they n^ake a rapid progrefs while 
they faithfully exhibit the minuteft part 
ef a favourite piifture. This appears to 
me a very tedious, and I think a very 
erroneous method of proceeding. Of 
every large compofition, even of thofe 
which are moft admired, a great part 
may be truly faid to be common-place. 
This, though it takes up much time in 
copying/' Conduces little to improve- 
ment. I confider general copying as a 

delufive 
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delufivc kind of induftry; the Student fa^ 
tisfies himfelf with the appearance of 
doing fomething ; he falls into the dan-^ 
gerous habit of imitating without fe- 
lefting, and of labouring without any 
determinate objeiS: ; as it requires no efr- 
Fcwt of the mind> he lleeps over his work; 
*nd thofe powers of invention and com- 
pofition which ought particularly to be 
called out, and put in adion, lie torpid, 
- and lofc their energy for want of exercife. 

It is an obfervation that all muft have 
piade, how incapable thofe are of pro- 
ducing any thing of their own, who 
Jiave fpent much of their time in making 
finiflied copies. 

' To fuppofe that the complication of 
powers, and variety of ideas neceflary to 
that mind which afpires to the firft ho- 
nours 
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nours in the Art of Painting, can be ob- 
tained by the frigid contemplation of a 
few fingle models, is no lefs abfurd thaa 
it would be in him who wifhes to be a 
Poet, to imagine that' by* tranflating a 
Tragedy he can acquire to him felf fdf-* 
ficient knowledge of^ the: appearances of 
nature, the operations .of .the paHions, 
and the incidents of life. 

^The great ufe in copying, if it be at 
all ufeful, fliould feem to be in learning 
to colour ; yet even colouring will never 
be perfedly attained by fervilely copying 
the model before you. An eye critically 
nice can only be formed by obferving 
well-coloured piftures with attentioii : 
and by clofe infpe(9:ion, and minute ex- 
amination, you will difcover, at laft, the 
manner of handling, the artifices of 
contraft, glazing, and other expedients, 

3 by 
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by which good colourifts have raifcd the 
value of their tints, and by which Nature 
has been fo happily imitated. 

I MUST inform you, however, that old 
Pi6tuf€s defervedly celebrated for their 
colouring, aire often fo changed by dirt and 
varniih, that we ought not to wonder if 
they do not appear eqtial to their reputa- 
tion in the eyes of unexperienced Painters, 
or young Students. An Artiftwhofe judg- 
ment is matured l>y long obfervation, con- 
fiders rather what the Pidture once was, 
thirt what it 18 at prefent. He has acquired 
ap€)wer by habit of feeing the brilliancy of 
tints through the cloud by which it is ob- 
fcured. An exad: imitation, therefore, of 
thofe Piflures, is likely to fill the Stu- 
dent's mind with falfe opinions ; and to 
fend him back a colourift of his own for- 
mation, with ideas equally remote from 

Nature 
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Nature and from Art, from the genuine 
pra(Sbicc . of the mafters> and the real 
appearances of things. 

Following thefe rules^ and ufing 
thefe precautions, when you have clearly, 
and diftindlfly learned in what good co- 
Ipuring confifts, you cannot do better 
than have recourfe to Nature herfelf,: 
who is always at hand, and in comparifon; 
pf whofe tr^e fplendor the beft coloured 
Pidlures are but faint and feeble. 

However, as the practice of copying 
is not entirely to be excluded, fince the 
mechanical pradice of Painting is learned 
in fome meafure by it, let thofe choice 
parts only be feledted which have re- 
commended the work to notice. If its 
excellence confifts in its general efFedt, 
it would be proper to naake flight flcetches 

of 
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of the machinery and general manage- 
ment of the Picture. Thofe fketches 
fhould be kept always by you for the 
regulation of your ftile. Inftead of co- 
pying the touches of thofe great mafters, 
copy only their conceptions, Inftead of 
treading in their footfteps, endeavour 
only to keep the fame road. Labour to 
invent on their general principles and 
way of thinking. PofTefs yourfelf with 
their fpirit. Confider with yourfelf how 
a Michael Angelo or a Raffaelle 
would have treated this fubjedt: and 
work yourfelf into a belief that your 
Pidture is to be feen and criticifed by 
them when compleated. Even an attempt 
of this kind vyill roufe your Powers. 

But as mere enthufiafm will carry you 
but a little way, let me reccommend 
a pra<Stice that may be equivalent, and 

will 
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will perhap$' more cfficacioufly contri-.. 
bate to your advancement, than cvem 
the verbal corredlio»$ of thofc mailers 
themfelves, could they be obtained. 
What I would propofe is, that you fhould 
enter into ^ kind of competition, by 
painting a fimilar fubjefit^ and making t 
companion to any Pi(3:ure that you con^- 
fider as a model. After you have fimftied 
your work, place it near the model, and 
compare them carefully together. You 
will then not only fee, but feel your 
own deficiencies more fenfibly than by 
precepts, or- any . other means of in- 
ftruftion. The true principles of Paint- 
ing will mingle with your thoughts. 
Ideas thus fixed by fcofible objofts, wiU 
be certain and definitive; and finking 
idccp into the mind, will not only be 
more juft, but more lafling than thofc 
IMTcfented to you by precepts only; which 

will 
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will always be fleeting, variable, and un- 
determined. 

This method of comparing your own 
eflForts with thofe of fome great mafter, 
is indeed a fcvere and mortifying tafk, 
to which none will fubmit, but fuch as 
have great views, with fortitude fuffi- 
cicnt to forego the gratifications of pre- 
fent vanity for future honour. When 
the Student has fucceeded in fome mea- 
fure to his own fatisfadion, and has 
felicitated himfelf on his fuccefs, to go 
voluntarily to a tribunal where he knows 
his vanity muft be humbled, and all 
felf-approbation muft vanifh, requires 
jaot only great rcfolution, but great hu- 
mility. To him, however, who has the 
ambition to be a real mafter, the folid 
fatisfa<5tion which proceeds from a con« 
icioufiiefs of his advancement, (of which 

feeing 
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Iceing his own faults is the firft ftep) 
will very abundantly compenfate for the 
mortification of prefent difappointment. 
There is, befides, this alleviating cir- 
cumftance. Every difcovery he makes/ 
every acquifition of knowledge he at- 
tains, feems to proceed from his own. 
iagacity; and thus he acquires a confi-_ 
dence in himfelf fufficient to keep up 
the refolution of perfeverance. 

We all muft have experienced how 
lazily, and confequently how ineffec- 
tually, inftrudtion is received when forced 
upon the mind by others. Few have 
been taught to any purpofe who have 
not been their own teachers. We pre- 
fer thofe inftrudions which we have, 
given ourfelves, from our affe6tion to, 
the inftrudtor; and they are more ef-. 
fedlual, from being received into the. 

mind 
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mind at the very time when it is moft 
open and eager to receive them. 

With refped: to the Pidtures that 
you are to chufe for your models, I 
could wifli that you would take the 
world's opinion rather than your own. 
In other words, I would have you chufe 
thofe of eftabliftied reputation, rather 
than follow your own fancy. If you 
fhould not admire them at firft, you will, 
by endeavouring to imitate them, find 
that the world has not been miftaken. 

It is not an eafy tafk to point out 
thofe various excellencies for your imi- 
tation which lye diftributed amongft the 
various fchools. An endeavour to do this 
may perhaps be the fubjed: of fome fu- 
ture difcourfe. I will, therefore, at pre- 
fcnt only recommend a model for Stile 

E ia 
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in Painting, which is a branch of the 
Art more, immediately neceflary to the 
young Student. Stile in Painting is the 
fame as in Writing, a power over ma- 
terials, whether words or colours, by 
which conceptions or fentiments are con- 
veyed. And in this Lodovico Car- 
RACHE (I mean in his beft works) ap-^ 
pears to me to approach the neareft to 
perfedion. His unaffected breadth of 
light and fliadow, the limplicity of co- 
louring,^ which holding its proper rank, 
does not draw afide the leaft part of the 
attention from the fubjeft, and the fo- 
lemn effe<St of that twilight which feems 
diffufed over his Pictures, appear to me 
to correfpond with grave and dignified 
fubjed:s, better than the more artificial 
brilliancy of funfhine which enlightens 
the Piiftures of Titian. Though 
TiJNTo^RET thought tha* Titian's co- 
louring 
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louring was the model of perfeftion, and 
would correfpond even with the fublime 
of Michael Angelo^ and that if 
Angelo had coloured like Titian, or 
Tit t AN defigncd like Angelo, the 
World woiild bhce hatve had a perfeft 
Painter. 

It is our misfortune, however, ihdt 
thofe works ofCARRACHE which I 
would recommend to the Student, are 
not often found o\it of Bologna. The 
St. Francis in the inidji of his Friars^ 
The Transfiguration^ The Birth of Si. 
John iheBapift, The Calling of St. Mat^ 
thewy The St. Jerom, The Frefco Paint- 
ings in the Zampieri Palace^ are all wor- 
thy the attention of the Studeht. And 
I think thofe who travel would do well 
to allot a much greater portion of their 
E 2 time 
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time to that city than it has been hi- 
therto the cuftom to beftow. 

In this Art, as in others, there are many- 
Teachers who profefs to fhew the neareft 
way to excellence : and many expedients 
have been invented by which the toil of 
iludy might be faved. But let no man 
be feduced to idlenefs by fpecious pro- 
mifes. Excellence is never granted to 
man, but as the reward of labour. It 
argues indeed no fmall flrength of mind 
to perfevere in habits of induftry, with- 
out the pleafure of perceiving thofe ad- 
vances ; which, like the hand of a clock, 
whilft they make hourly approaches to 
their point, yet proceed fo flowly as to 
efcape obfervation. A facility of draw- 
ing, like that of playing upon a mufical 
inftrument, cannot be^ acquired but by 
m infinite number of adls. I need not, 

thereforeji 
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therefore, inforcc by many words the 
neceffity of continual application 5 nor 
tell you that the porte crayon ought to 
be for ever in your hands. Various me- 
thods will occur to you by which this 
power may be acquired. I would parti- 
cularly recommend, that after your re- 
turn from the Academy (where I fup- 
pofe your attendance to be conftant) you 
would endeavour to draw the figure by 
memory. I will even venture to add, that 
by perfeverancc in this cuftom, you will 
become able to draw the human figure 
tolerably corre<a:, with as little effort of 
the mind as to trace with a pen the let- 
ters of the alphabet. 

That this facility is not unattainable, 

fome members in this Academy give a 

a fufficient proof. And be affured, that 

if this power is not acquired whilft you 

E 3 arc 
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aj;p youngs there will be no time fo? it 
afterwards : at leaft the attempt y;il\ be 
at^eAded with a& much difficulty ^s thofe 
experience v^ho k^rQ %o yes^d or write 
afte^ they l^ve arrived to the age of njia- 
turity. 

But while I mention the pprte-crayon; 
ajS the Student's conftant companion^ he 
i^uft ftill ren>embcr, ^hat the Pencil h: 
the inftruqj^nt by whi^h l^e mu.ft hopie 
tp obtain eminence. Wha^, therefore, 
I wiih ta impirefe upon yftu, is:, that 
wheipiever . an opportunity offers, yoj^. 
paint your ftudies^inftead- Qf drawing 
them. This will give you. Aich a fi^il^^y. 
in ufing colours, that in time they will 
arrange themfclyes under the PenQil, 
eyen without the attentipi>. of the hand, 
that' conduds, it. If one ad: excluded 
t'^e other, this advice cqu14 not with apyi 

propriety 
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propriety be given. But if Painting 
comprifes both drawing and colouring, 
and if by a flioft ftruggle of refolute in- 
duitry, the fame expedition is attainable 
in Painting as ih dra\Ving on paper, I 
cannot fee what objedtioni can juftly be 
made to the pradice ; or why that fhould 
be done by parts, which may be done all 
together. 

If we turil our oy^s to the feverjJ 
Schools of Paintmg^ and cbrifidef their 
refpeftive excclfenei«s, we fball find, 
that thofc who- excel nafoft in coloifring, 
piarfaed this method. The Venetian and 
Flemjb fchools,^ which owe mruch of 
their fame ta colourings have Enriched 
the cabinets of the colled:ors of. draw- 
ings, with very few examples. Thofe of 
TiTTAN^ Paul VEftoNESE, Tinto- 
RET, .and the Ba-^sans, are in genefal 
E 4 flight 
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flight and undetermined. Their fketchcs 
on paper are as rude as their Pidtures'arc 
excellent in regard to harmony of co- 
louring. CoRREGGio and Barocci have 
left few, if any finiflied drawings behind 
them. And in thtFlemiJh fchool, Ru- 
bens and Vandyke made their defigns 
for the moft part either in colours, or 
in chiaro ofcuro. It is as common 
to find fludies of the Venetian and Fie-- 
mijh Painters on canvafs, as of the 
Schools of Rome and Florence on paper. 
Not but that many finifhed drawings 
are fold under the names of thofe tna- 
fters. Thofe, however, are undoubt- 
edly the productions either of engravers 
or of their fcholars, who copied their 
works. 

These inflrudiions I have ventured to 
offer from my own experience ^ but as 

they 
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they deviate widely from received opini- 
ons, I offer them with diffidence; and 
when better are fuggefted, fhall retrad: 
them without regret. 

There is one precept, however, in 
which I fhall only be oppofcd by the 
vain, the ignorant, and the idle. I am 
not afraid that I fhall repeat it too often. 
You muft have no dependence on your 
own genius. If you have great talents, 
induflry will improve them : if you have 
but moderate abilities, induilry will fup- 
ply their deficiency. Nothing is denied 
to well dircdled labour : nothing is to 
be obtained without it. Not to enter 
into metaphyfical difcuffions on the na- 
ture or effence of genius, I will venture 
to aflert, that afliduity unabated by diffi- 
culty, and a difpofition eagerly dired:ed 
to the objedt of its purfuit, will produce 
5 effedts 
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efFeds fimilar to thofe which fome call 
the refult of natural pawers. 

Though a man capnot at all times, 
and in all places, paint or draw, yet the 
miad ean prepare itfelf by laying in pro- 
per materials, at all times, and in all 
places. Both Livy and Plutarch, in 
defcribing Philopoemen, one of the 
ableft generals of antiquity, have given 
us a- ftriking pidure of a mind always 
intent on its profefiion, and by afliduity 
obtaining thofe excellencies which fome 
iall thftir lives vainly expcft from Nature; 
i fhall quote the- paiTage in Livr at 
lengthy as it runs, parallel with the prac- 
tice I vrould recommend to the Painter, 
Sculptor,, or Ar^ehited:. 

** Philopoemen was X man eminent 
for his fagacity andexperieiice in choofing 

ground. 
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ground, and in leading armies; to which 
he formed his mind by perpetual medi- 
tation, in times of peace as well as war. 
When, in any occafional journey, he 
came to a ftrait difficult paflage, if he 
wais alone, he confidered with himfelf, 
and if he was in company he afked his 
friends, what it would be beft to do if 
in this place they had found an enemy, 
eithcF in the front, or in the rear, oa 
the one fide, or on the other. * It might 
happen^' fays he, ^ that the enemy to be 
of)pofedt might come on drawn up in re- 
gular li'oes, or in a tumultuous body, 
formed only by the nature of the place/ 
H4B then confidered a little what ground 
• he fltould take ; what number of foWi- 
• ers he fhould u(e, and what arms he 
fliould give them ; where he (hould lodge 
his carriages, his baggage, and the de- 
fencelefs followers of his camp; how 

many 
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many guards, and of what kind he fliould 
fend to defend them ; and whether it 
would be better to prefs forward along 
the pafs, or recover by retreat his for- 
mer ftatioii: he would confider likewife 
where his camp could moft commodi- 
oufly be formed ; how much ground he 
fhould inclofe within his trenches -, where 
hefhould have the convenience of water; 
and where he might find plenty of wood 
and forage; and when he fhould break 
up his camp on the following day, thro' 
what road he could moft fafely pafs, 
and in what form he fliould difpofe his 
troops. With fuch thoughts and dif- 
quifitions he had from his early years fo 
exercifed his mind, that on thefe occa- 
fions nothing could happen which he ' 
had not been already accuftomed to con- 
fider." 

I CANNOT 
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I CANNOT help imagining that I fee 
a promifing young Painter, equally vi- 
gilant, whether at home, or abroad in 
the ftreets, or in the fields. Every objed: 
that prefents itfelf, is to him a leffon. 
He regards all Nature with a view to his 
profeflion ; and combines her beauties, 
or corrects her defcdts. He examines 
the countenance of men under the influ- 
ence of paflion ; and often catches the * 
moft pleafing hints from fubjedls of tur- 
bulence or deformity. Even bad Pic- 
tures themfelves fupply him with ufeful 
documents; and, as Leonardo da 
Vinci has obferved, he improves upon 
the fanciful images that are fometimes 
feen in the fire, or are accidentally 
Sketched upon a difcoloured wall. 

The Artift who has his mind thus 
filled with ideas, and his hand made ex- 
pert 
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pert by pradkicc, works with eafe and 
readinefs; whilft he who would have you 
believe that he is waiting for the infpi- 
rations of Genius, is in reality at a lofs 
hovtr to begin ; and is at laft delivered 
of his Monfters, with difficulty and 
pain. 

The well-grounded Painter, on the 
contrary, has only maturely to conlider 
his fubjedt, and all the mechanical parts 
of his Art follow without his exertion. 
Confcious of the difficulty of obtaining 
what he poffeffes, he makes no preten- 
fions to fecrets, except thofe of clofer 
application. Without conceiving the 
fmallefl: jealoufy againfl: others, he is 
contented that all fliall be as great as 
himfelf, who are willing to undergo the 
fame fatigue: and as his pre-eminence 
depends not upon a trick, he is free 
3 from 
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from the painful fufpicions of a jugler, 
who lives in perpetual fear, left his trick 
fhould be difcovered. 
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DISCOURSE, 



GENTLEMEN, 

IT is not eafy to fpeak with propriety 
to fo many Students of different ages 
and different degrees of advancement. 
The mind requires nourifhment adapted 
to its growth ; and what may have pro- 
moted our earlier efforts, might retard us 
in our nearer approaches to perfection. 

The firfl endeavours of a young 

Painter, as I have remarked in a former 

F 2 difcourfe. 
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difcourfe, muft be employed in the at- 
tainment of mechanical dexterity, and 
confined to the mere imitation of the 
objeS before him. Thofe who have ad- 
vanced beyond the rudiments, may, per- 
haps, find advantage in reflecting on the 
advice which I have likcwife given them, 
when I recommended the diligent ftudy 
of the works of our great predeceffors ; 
but I at the fame time endeavoured to 
guard them againft an implicit fubmif- 
^iion to the authority of any one maftw 
however excellent i or by a jftridt imita- 
tion of his manner, to preclude our- 
felves from the abundance and variety of 
Nature, I will now add that nature 
herfelf is not to be tod clofely copied. 
There are excellencies in the Art of 
Painting beyond what is commonly called 
the imitation of nature : and thefe ex- 
cellencies I wifh to point put. The 

Students 
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Students who, having paflcd through the 
initiatory exercifes, arc more advanced 
in the art, and who, fure of their hand, 
have leifure to exert their underftand- 
ing, muft now he told, that a mere co- 
pier of nature can never produce any 
thing great ; can never raife and enlarge 
the conceptions, or warm the heart of 
the foedtator. 

X 

Tut wifh of the genuine Painter muft 
be more extenfive : inftead of endea- 
vouring to amufe mankind with the 
minute neatnefs of his imitations, he 
muft endeavour to improve them by the 
grandeur of his ideas ; inftead of feeking 
praife, by deceiving the fuperficial fenfe 
of the fpe<flator, he muft ftrive for fame, 
ty captivating the imagination. 

F 3 The 
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The principle now laid down, that 
the perfection of this Art does not 
cpnfifl: in mere imitation, is far from 
being new or fingular. It is> indcedi 
Supported by the general opinion of the 
enlightened part of mankind* The Poets, 
Orators, and Rhetoricians of antiquity, 
are continually enforcing this ppfition, 
that all the arts receive their perfeftion 
from an ideal beauty, fuperior to what 
is tp be. found in individual nature* 
They are ever referring to. the praftice 
of the Painters and Sculptors of their 
times, particularly Phidias (the favourite 
Artift of Antiquity) to illuftrate their 
afleriions.^ : As^. if they could not fuffici- 
eptly exptrefs. tbeir admiration of his ge- 
nius by what they knew, they have re- 
courfe to poetical cnthuliafm. They 
call it Infpiration ; a Gift from Heaven. 
The artifl is fuppbfcd to have afcended 

the 
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ihie celeftial regions, to furniih his itxiud 
with this perfe<3: Jdea of beauty. *' He/' 
fays Proclus *, " who takes for his 
'^ model fuch forms as nature produce^ 
^^ and confines himielf to an exa£t imi^ 
** tation of them, will nevct attain to 
** what Is perfedly beautiful. For the 
^* works of nature are full of difpro- 
*' portion, and fall very fhort of the 
** true ftandard of beauty^ So that Phi- 
** dias, when he formed his Jiipiter, did. 
** not copy any objcd ever prefented 
** to his fight > but (contemplated only 
*^ that image which he had conceived in 
^* his mind from Homer's defeription." 
And thus Cicero^ fpeaking of the fame 
Phidias 5 ** Neither did this artift^" fay« 
he, '* when he carved th? image of Ju- , 
^' piter Of Minerva^ fct before him any 

♦ Lib^ 2. in Timseum PlatoniS| as cited by Ju- 
nius de Pi£tura vetcrum. 

F 4 ^ '^ on0 . 
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** one human figure, as a pattern, which 
** he was ta copy ; but having a more 
** perfed: Idea of beauty fixed in his 
^* mind, this he fteadily contemplated, 
" and to the imitation of this all his 
<* flcill arid labour were direSed." 

The Moderns arc not lefs convinced 
than the Ancients of this fuperior power 
cxifting in the Art ; nor lefs confcious 
of its effedts. Every language has adopted 
terms expreffive of this excellence. The 
Qufio grande of the Italians ; the Beau 
ideal of the French ; and the great Jlyle^ 
genius J and tajle among the Englifh, are 
but different appellations of the fame 
thing. It is this intelleftual dignity, they 
fay, that ennobles the Painter's art j that 
lays the line between him and the mere 
mechanic ; and produces thofe great ef- 
fefts in an inftant, which eloquence and 

poetry. 
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poetry, by flow and repeated efforts, arc 
fcarcely able to attain. 

Such is the warmth with which both 
the Antients and Moderns fpeak of this 
divine principle of the art ; but, as I 
have formerly obferved, enthufiafl:ic ad- 
miration feldom promotes knowledge. 
Though a Student by fuch praife may 
have his attention roufed, and a defire 
excited, of running in this great career; 
yet it is poflible that what has been faid 
to excite, may pnly ferve to deter him. 
He examines his own mind, and per- 
ceives there nothing of that divine in- 
fpiration, with which, he is told, fo 
many others have been favoured. He 
never travelled to Heaven to gather new 
- ideas ; and he finds himfelf pofleflcd of 
no other qualifications than what mere 
common obfervation and a plain under- 

ilanding 
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Handing can confer. Thus he becomes 
gloomy amidft the fplendor of figurative 
declamation, and thinks it hopelefs, to 
fwirfuc an objcd^ which he fuppofes out 
of the reach of human induftry* 

.But on this, ts upon many other oc- 
cafions, wb ought to diftinguifh how 
rouch is to be given to ^nthufiafm, and 
how much to reafon* We ought to 
allow for, and we ought to commend^ 
that ftrength pf vivid expreffion, which 
is neceflary |o convey, in its full force^r 
the higheft fenfe of the moft complete 
efifedt of artj taking care at tjie fame 
time, not to lofe in term» of vague ad- 
iniration,L that folidity and truth of prin-* 
f ipje, upon which alone yri <;an reafon^r 
and may be enabled to pra^|fe«r . 



it 
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. It is not eafy to define in what this 
great ftyle oonfifts ; nor to defcribe, by 
words, the proper means of acquiring it, 
if the mind of the Student Hiould be at 
all capable of fuch an acquifition* Could 
we teach tafte or genius by rules, they 
would be no longer tafle and genius. 
But though there neither are, nor can 
be, any precife invariable rules for the 
exercife, or the acquifition, of thefe great 
qualities ; yet we may as truly fay that 
they always operate in proportion to our 
attention in obferving the works of na- 
ture, to our fkill in feleding, and to our 
care in digefting, methodizing, and com- 
paring our obfervations. There are many 
beauties in our art, that feem, at firft, 
to lie without the reacii of precept, and 
yet may eafily be reduced to pradical 
principles; Experience is all in all ; but 
it i& not every one who profits by expe- 
rience > 
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riencc; .and moft people err, not fb 
much from want of capacity to find their 
objedt, as from not knowing what ob- 
jeft to purfue. This great ideal per- 
fedlion and beauty are not to be fought 
in the heavens, but upon the earth. 
They are about us, and upon every fide 
of us. But the power of difcovering 
what is deformed in nature, or in other 
words, what is particular and uncom- 
mon, can be acquired only by experi- 
ence ; and the whole beauty and grandeur 
of the art confifts, in . my opinion, in 
being able to get above all fingular forms, 
local cuftoms, particularities, and details 
of every kind. 

All the objefts which are exhibited 
to our view by nature, upon clofe ex- 
amination will be found to have their 
blemifhes and defeats. The moft beau- 
tiful 
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tiful forms have fbmething about them 
like weaknefs, minutenefs, or imper- 
fedlion. But it is not every eye that 
perceives thefe blemifhes. It muft be 
an eye long ufed to the contemplation 
and comparifon of thefe forms ; and 
which, by a long habit of obferving 
what any fet of objefts of the fame kind 
have in common, that alone can acquire 
the power of difcerning what each wants 
in particular. This long laborious com- 
parifon ihould be the firft ftudy of the 
Painter, who aims at the greateft ftyle. 
By this means, he acquires a juft Idea of 
beautiful forms ; he corrects nature by 
herfelf, her impcrfed: ftate by her more 
perfedt. His eye being enabled to dif- 
tinguifh the accidental deficiencies, ex- 
crefcences and deformities of things from 
their general figures, he makes out an 
abftradt idea of their forms more perfe<Sl 
7 than 
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than any one original ; and what nia:y 
feem a paradox, he learns to defign na- 
turally by drawing his figures unlike to 
any one objed:. This idea of the perfedt 
ftate of nature, which the artift calls the 
Ideal Beauty, is the great leading prin- 
ciple, by which works of genius are 
*condu6ted. By this Phidias acquired his 
fame. He wrought upon a fober prin- 
ciple, what has fo much excited the 
cnthufiafm of the world; and by this 
method you, who have courage to tread 
the fame path, Mtey acquire equal re- 
putation. 

This is the idea which has acquired, 
and which feems to have a right to the 
epithet of Divine; as it may be faid to 
prefide, like a fupreme judge, over all 
the productions of nature ; appearing to 
be poffeffed gf the will and intention of 

the 
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the Creator, &s fer as they regard the 
external form of living beings. 

When a n>an once poffefies this idea 
in its perfed:ion, there is no danger, but 
that he will be fufficiently warmed by it 
himfelf, and be able to warm and ravifh 

every one elfe, 

'I 

Thus it is from a reiterated experi- 
ence, and a clofe comparifon of the ob- 
Je<fts in nature, that an artift becomes 
poflfeffed of the idea of that central form, 
if I may fc exprefs it, from which every 
deviation is deformity • But the invefti- 
^tion of this form I grant is painful, 
land I know but of one method of 
fliortening the road; this is, by a care- 
ful ftudy of the works of the antient 
jfculptors^ who, being indefatigable in 
jhe fchool of nature, have left models 

5 pf 
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©f that pcrfed: form bchincj them, which 
an artift would prefer as fupremely bcau- 
tif*ul, who had fpent his whole life ift 
that fingle contemplation. But if in- 
duftry carried them thus far, may hot 
you alfo hope for the fame reward from 
the fame labour? We have the fame 
fchool opened to us, that was opened to 
them; for nature denies her inftrudlions 
to none, who^^defire to becorhe her 
pupils. 

To the principle I have laid down, 
that the idea of beauty in each fpecies of 
Beings is invariably one, it may be ob- 
jeftcd, that in every particular fpecies 
there are various central forms, which 
are feparate and diftindt from each other,, 
and yet are undeniably beautiful; that 
in the human figure, for inftance, the 
beauty of the Hercules is one, of the 

Gladiator 
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Gladiator another, of the Apollo ano- 
ther; which makes fo many different 
ideas of beauty. 

It is true, indeed, that thefe figures 
are each perfedt in their kind, though 
of different charadlers and proportions ; 
but flill none of them is the reprefenta- 
tion of an individual, but of a clafs. 
And as there is one general form, which, 
as I have faid, belongs to the human 
kind at large, fo in each of thefe cluiTes 
there is one common idea and central 
form, which is the abflradl of the vari- 
ous individual forms belonging to that 
clafs. Thus, though the forms of child- 
hood and age differ exceedingly; there 
is a common form in childhood, and a 
common form in age, which is the more 
perfed, as it is more remote from all pe- 
culiarities. But I muft add further, 
G that 
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that though the moft perfcfl: forms of 
each of the general divifions of the hu- 
man figure are ideal, and fuperior to any 
individual form of that clafs; yet the 
higheft perfedlion of the human figure is 
not to be found in any one of them. It 
is not in the Hercules, nor in the Gladi** 
ator, nor in the Apollo ; but in that form 
which is taken from them all, and which 
partakes equally of the adivity of the 
Gladiator, of the delicacy of the Apojlo, 
and of the mufcular ftrength of the 
Hercules. For perfeft beauty in any 
fpecies muft combine all the characters 
which are beautiful in that fpecies. It 
cannot confift in any one to the exclufion 
of the reft: no one^ therefore, muft be 
predominant, that no one may be de-. 
ficient« . 

The 
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The knowledge of thefe different 
fch&Faders, and the power of feparating 
and diilinguifliing them, is undoubt'- 
edly necefikry to the painter^ who is to 
Vary hi& Gompofitions with figures of 
Various forms and proportions, though 
he is never to lofe fight of the general 
idea of perfedkion in each kind. 

There is^ likewife, a kind of fym- 
ihetryi or proportion^ which may pfo- 
perly be faid to belong to deformity. A 
figure lean or corpulent, tall or fliort^ 
though deviating from beauty, may ftill 
have a certain union of the various parts^ 
which may contribute to make them oii 
the whole^ not unpleafing. 

When the Artift has by diligent aN 

tention acquired a clear and diftind idea 

of beauty and fymmetry; when he has 

G 2 reduced 
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reduced the variety of nature to the ab- 
ftract idea; his next tafk will be to be- 
come acquainted with the genuine habits 
•of nature, as diftinguiflied from thofe of 
fafhion. For in the fame manner, and 
on the fame principles, as he has acquired 
the knowledge of the real forms of na- 
ture, diflindt from accidental deformity, 
he muft endeavour to feparate fimple 
chafte nature, from thofe adventitious, 
thbfe afFecfled and forced airs or actions, 
with which , fhe is loaded by .modern 
education. 

Perhaps I cannot better explain what 
I mean, than by reminding you of what 
was taught us, by the Profeflbr of Anato- 
my, in refped: to the natural pofition and 
movement of the feet. He obferved that 
the fafhion of turning them outwards 
was contrary to the intent of nature, as 

might 
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might be feen from the ftruifture of the 
bones, and from the wcaknefs that pro- 
ceeded from that manner of ftanding. 
To this we may add the eredt pofition of 
the head, theprojedlionof th^cheft,, the 
walking with flrait knees,: and many 
fuch adtions, which a^ merely the re- 
fult of fafhion, and what nature 
never warranted, as we- are fure tha$ 
we have been taught them when chil- 
dren. 

I HAVB mentioned but a few of thofc 

' * - - i- . . ^ 

inftances, , in which vanity ^ or caprice 
have contrived to diftort and disfigure 
the human form ; your own recolleftion 
will add to thcfe a thoufand more of ill^ 
underftobd methods, that have been 
praftifed to difguife nature, among our 
dancing-mafters, hair-dreffers,, and tay- 
G 3 lors. 
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lor«, in their various fchools pf 4^^- 
fbrmity*. 

However the meehajaie find orna* 
Rental arts^ may facrifice to jfkfhion (he 
iDiift * be -entirely excluded #fcfn the Art 
of Paintifig J the Painter muft never mif- 
teke tiiis- capricious changeling fbr the 
^ehtiine offspring of nafiii-e ^ ^ lie mdflf 
4i^ft m^m-'of alL^^ej^es 'fti fS^ 
vour of his age or country; he ihttft 
difregard all local . and temporary or- 
Mtrrtnts, aiid look oriljr ^ti- fhofe ge- 
neritt haWts thfit are evferj^ v^here and 

:;. ■!■-,; ' ir '.t 1 ;inri. > • C 

5^'yirial the oiitii«r(I flw^f- <if ,fhiiiigs^jtfwnk :A«t 
f,^ there is^mpre teauty in {xerfpxjis^ v/^p arre tr^na-j 
•* medj c^rled, and painted, than iincprcup^t nature 
*« can give j as if beauty were merely the effeft of 
^« the totrupXiM of manners.'** ' "'' ' ' ' ' 

3 ^I'^^ys 
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always the fame. He addrefles his 
wofks to the people of every country 
and every age ; he calls upon pofterity 
to be his ipedtators^ and fays with 
2euxis, In aternitatem pingo. 

The neglcdt of feparating modern 
fafhion^ from the hal>it8 of nature^ leads 
to that ridiculotis flile which has beef) 
pra<aifed by fome Painters, who have 
given to Graecian Heroes the airs and 
graces pnuftifed in the court of Lewis 
the Fourteenth; an abfurdityalmbft as 
great as it would have been to have 
drefied them after the fafhibn of that 
court. 

To avoid this error, however, and tb 

retain the true fimplicity 6f nature> is ft 

tafk more difficult than at firft fight it 

pfiay appear* The prejudices ijl favour 

G 4 of 
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of the fafhions and cuftoms thkt we have 
been ufed to, and which are juftly call- 
ed a fecond nature, make it too often 
difficult to diftinguifli that which is 
natural, from that which is the refult 
of education; they frequently even 
give a prediledlion in favour of the 
artificial mode ; and almoft every one is 
apt to be guided by thofe" local preju- 
dices who has not chaftifed his mind„ 
and regulated the inftabillty of his af- 
fe<9:ions, by the eternal invariable idea 
of natur?. 

:. Here then, as before, we muft have 
recourfe to the Ancients as inftru^tors. 
It is from a careful ftudy of their works 
fthat you will be enabled to attain to the 
real Simplicity of nature; they will fug- 
geft many obfervations, Which would 
probably efcape you, . if your ftudy were 
5 confined 
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confined to nature alone. And, indeed^ 
I cannot help fufpeding, that in this in- 
ftance the Ancients had an eafier talk 
than the nioderns. They had, probably, 
little or nothing to unlearn, as their 
manners were nearly approaching to this 
defirable fimplipity; while the modem 
artift, before he Can fee the truth of 
things, is obliged to remove a veil, with 
which the fafhion of the times has 
thought proper to cover her. 

Having gone thus far in our invefti- 
^aition' of, the great ftile in painting; if 
we now .fliould' fuppofc that the Artift 
h^ foraged the true idea ,of beauty, 
which enables him to give his works a 
corred: and perfedl defign ; if we fhould 
fuppofe alfo, that he has acquired a 
knowledge of the un;adulterated habits of 
mature, which gives him fiajpUcity ; the 

reft 
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reft of his tofk i^ perhaps^ lefs than is gt^ 
ncrally imagined. Beauty and fimplicity 
have fo great a fhare in the compofitioA 
p£ a great ftilc, that he who has acquire 
ed them has little elle to learn. It muft 
not, indeed, be forgot^ that there is a 
noblenefs of conception, which goes be- 
yond any thing in the mere exhibition^ 
tven of perfe<a form ; there is an art df 
animating and dignifying the figures with 
intelledlual grandeur, of impreffing the 
appearance of philofophic wifdom,^ or 
hftroick virt«te. This ca;n only be ac- 
quired by him that enl^ges the /phere 
b£ his Underftanding by a v»iety of 
Jtnowtedge, and warms his imagination 
with the befl productions of antknt and 
iiiM>dern poetry.- 

A Hand thus exerciied, and a mind 
thuseinftrttasd, will bring the Art to ^ 

higher 
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higher degree of excellence than, per-^ 
haps, it has hitherto attained in this 
country. Such a Student will difdain 
the hun>bler walks of Painting, which, 
however profitable, can never aflure him 
a permanent reputation. He will leave, 
the meaner artift fervilely to fuppofe that 
thofe are the beft pidures, which are 
pioft likely to deceive the fpedlator. He 
Vill permit the lower Painter, like the 
flofift or collcdlor of fliells, to exhibit 
fhe minute difcriminations, which dif-*- 
l6tigm(h one objefl: of the fame fpecies 
ftom another; while he like the philo- 
sopher will consider nature iii -tkeab^ 
ftradt, arid reprefent in evety o^ <of hfe- 
figures the charadler of its fpecies. 

If deceiving the eye wene the pn4^ 
httfinefs of the Art, there is no ^irf>tv 
fiuieed^ii but the rbinute Pinter would* 

be 
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be more apt to fuccecd : but it is not the 
eye, it is the mind, which the Painter 
of genius defires to addrefs ; nor will 
he wafte. a moment upon thefe fmaller. 
objedts, which only ferve to catch the 
fenle, to divide the attention, and to 
counteraA his great defign of fpcaking 
to the heart. 

This is the ambition I could wifh to 
excite in your minds; and the objeA I 
have had in my view, throughout this 
difcourfe, is that one great idea, which 
gives to Painting its true dignity, that 
entitles it to the name of a Liberal Art, 
and ranks it as a fifter of poetry. 

It may poflibly have happened to 
many young Students whofe application 
was fufficient to overcome all difficul- 
ties, ^nd .whofe minds were capable o£ 

embracing 
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embracing the moft extenfivc views, that 
they have, by a wrong direSion ori- 
ginally given, fpent their lives in the 
meaner walks of Painting, without ever 
knowing there was a nobler to purfue. 
Albert Durer, as Vafari has juftly re- 
marked> would, probably, have been one 
of the firft painters of his age (and he 
lived in an aera of great artifts) had he 
been initiated into thofe great princi- 
ples of the Art, which were fo well un- 
derftood, and pra(flifed, by his contempo- 
raries in Italy. But unluckily having 
never feen or heard of any other manner, 
he coniidered his own, without doubt, 
as perfedl. 

As for the various departments of 
Painting, which do not prefume to make 
fuch high pretenfions, they are many. 
None of them are without their merit, 

though 
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though none enter into competition With 
this great nniverfal prefiding idea of tht 
Art. The Painters who have applied 
themfelves more particularly to low and 
vulgar charaders, and who exprefs with 
precifion, the various fliades of paflion^ 
as they are exhibited by vulgar minds 
(fuch as we fee in the works of Hog.arth) 
deferve great praifc ; but as their genius 
has been employed on low and con- 
fined fubjedls^ the praife that we give 
muft be as limited as its objedt; The 
merry-making, or quarrelling of the' 
Boors of Teniers ; the fame fort of pm^ 
dudiohs of Brouwer, or Oftadc, arc ex- 
cellent in their kind ; and the excellence 
and its praife will be in proportion,* 
as, ill thofe limited fubjefts, and pecu-^ 
liar forms, they introduce more or left 
of the expreffion of thofe paflionsi aff 
they appear in general and more enr 

larged 
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larged nature. This principle may be 
applied to the Battle pieces of Bour- 
gognone, the French Gallantries of Wat- 
teau, and even beyond the exhibition of 
animal life, to the Landfcapes of Claude 
Lorraine, and the Sea Views of Vander- 
velde. All thefe Painters have, in ge- 
neral, the* fame right, in different de- 
grees, to the name of a Painter, which 
a fatirift, an epigrammatift, a fonnetteer, 
a writer of paftorals, or defcriptive po- 
etry, has to that of a poet. 

In the fame rank, and, perhaps, of 
fiot fo great merit, is the cold painter of 
portraits. But his correal and juft imi- 
tation of his objedl has its merit. Even 
the painter of ftill life, whofe higheft 
ambition is to give a minute reprcfenta^ 
tion of every part of thofc low objedls/ 
which he fets before him, deferves praif<i 

in 
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in proportion to his attainment ; becaufc 
no part of this excellent Art, fo much 
the ornament of polilhed life, is deftitute 
of value and ufe. Thefe, however, are 
by no means the views to which the 
mind of the Student ought to ht primarily 
directed. By aiming at better things, 
if from particular inclination, or from 
the tafte of the time and place he lives 
in, or from neceflity, or from failure in 
the higheft attempts, he is obliged to 
defcend lower; he will bring into the 
lower fphere of art, a grandeur of com- 
pofition and character, that will raifc 
and ennoble his works far above their 
natural rank. 

: A MAN is not weak, though he may 
not be able to weild the club of Her- 
(Tules; nor does a man always pradife 
that which he efteems the beft ; but 

does 
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does that which he can beft do. In 
moderate attempts, there are many walks 
open to the artift. But as the idea of 
beauty is of neceffity but one, fo there 
can be but one great mode of painting; 
the leading principle of which I have 
endeavoured to explain. 

I SHOULD be forry, if what is here 
recommended, fliould be at all under- 
ftood to countenance a carelefs or indeter- 
mined manner of painting. For though 
the Painter is to overlook the accidental 
difcrinvnations of nature, he is to pro- 
nounce diftinftly, and with precillori, 
the general forms of things. A firm and 
determined outline is one of the cha- 
rafteriftics of the great ftyle in painting; 
and let me add, that he who pofleffes the 

knowledge of the exadt form, that every 
o 

part of nature ought to have, will be 
H fond 
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fond of expreffing that knowledge with 
corrcdnefs and precifion in all his works. 

To conclude ; I have endeavoured to 
reduce the idea of Beauty to general prin^ 
ciples. And I had the pleafure to ob- 
ferve that the profeflbr of painting pro- 
ceeded in the fame method, when he 
ihewed you that the artifice of contraft 
was founded but on one principle. And 
I am convinced that this is the only 
means of advancing fcience, of clearing 
the mind from a confufed heap of con- 
tradictory obfervations, that do but per- 
plex and pu2zle the Student, when he 
compares them, or mifguide him if he 
gives himfelf up to their authority ; but 
bringing thenj under one general head, 
can alone give reft and fatisfadlion to an 
inquifitive mind, 

A PIS, 
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DISCOURSE, 



GENTLEMEN, 

TH E vdue and rank of every art 
is in proportion to the mental 
labour employed in it, or the mental 
pleafure produced by it. As this princi- 
ple is obferved or negledled, our profef- 
fion becomes either a liberal art, or a 
mechanical trade. In the hands of one 
man it makes the higheft pretenfions^ 
as it is addrefled to the nobleft facul- 
ties. In thofe of another it is reduced 
to a mere matter of ornament, and the 
Painter has but the humble province 
H 3 of 
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of furnidung our apartments with ek^^ 
gance. z 

This exertion of mind, which is the 
only circumftance that truly ennobles our 
Art, ihakes-the great diftihftibn between 
the Roman and Venetian fchools. I have 
formerly obferved, that perfedt form is 
produced by leaving out particularities, 
ind retaining only general ideas. I fhall 
now endeavour to (hew that this princi- 
|)le, which I have proved to be metaphy-i 
ficallyjuft, extends itfelf to every part 
of the Art -, that it gives what is called 
iht grand Jiile^ to Invention, toCompo** 
fition, to Expreiflion, and even to Co*» 
louring and Drapery* 

Invention in Painting does not im-» 
ply the invention of the fubjedt; for 
that is comxhoniy fupj>lied by the Poet 

or 
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or Hiftorian^ With refpedt to the clioicei 
no fubje<5l can be proper that is not gp?- 
nerally interefting* It ought to be cither 
fome eminent inftance of heroic adion^ 
or heroic fuffering. There muft be 
fomcthing either in the adlion, or in the 
objeft, in which men are univerfally con- 
cerned, and which powerfully ftrikes upon 
the publick fympathy* 

Strictly fpeakingj indeed, no fub- 
jedt can be of univerfal, hardly can it bc5 
of general concern j but there are events 
and characters fo popularly known in 
thofe countries where our Art is in re- 
queft^ that they may be confidered as 
fufficiently general for all our purpofes; 
Such are the great events of Greek and 
Roman fable and hiftory, which early 
education, and the ufual courfe of read- 
ing, have made familiar and interefling 
H 4 to 
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to all Europe, without being degraded 
by the vulgarifm'of ordinary life in any 
country. Such too are the capital fub-^ 
jeds of fcripture hiftory, which, befides 
their general notoriety, become venerable 
by their connection with our religion. 

As it is required that the fubjefl: fe- 
ledted fhould be a^ general one, it is n6 
lefs neceflary that it fhould be kept un- 
embarrafled with whatever may any way 
ferve to divide the attention of the fpec* 
tator. Whenever a ftory is related, every 
man forms a picture in his mind of the 
aftion and the expreffion of the perfohs 
employed. The power of reprefenting 
this mental pidture in canvafs is what 
we call Invention in a Painter. And as 
in the conception of this ideal pi6ture, 
the mind does not enter into the minute 
peculiarities of the drefs, furniture, or 

fcenc 
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fccnc of zGtion; fo when the Painter 
comes to reprefent it, he contrives thofe 
little neccffary concomitant circumftances 
in fuch a manner, that they fhall ftrike 
the fpedtator no more than they did 
himfelf in his firft conception of the 
ikory. 

I AM very ready to allow that fomc 
circumftances of minutenefs and particu- 
larity frequently tend to give an air of 
truth to a piece, and to intereft the fpec- 
tator in an extraordinary manner. Such 
circumilances therefore cannot wholly 
be rejedted ; but if there be any thing in 
the Art which requires peculiar nicety 
of difcernment, it is the difpofition of 
thefe minute circumftantial parts, which, 
according to the judgement employed in 
the choice, become fo ufeful to truth, 
or fo injurious to grandeur. 

However, 
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However^ the ufual and moil dan- 
gerous error is on the fide of minutencfs ; 
and therefore I think caution moA ne- 
ceflary where moft have failed. The 
general idea conftitutes real excellence. 
All fmaller things, however perfedt ia 
their way, are to be facrificed without 
mercy to the greater. The Painter will 
not enquire what things may be admitted 
without much cenfure. He will not 
think it enough to (hew that they may 
be there, he will fhew that they mufl: be 
there ; that their abfence would render 
bis piftiire maimed and defective. 

Thus, though to the principal group 
a fecond or third be added, and a fecond 
and third mafe of light, care muft be yet 
taken that thefb fubordinate a&ions and 
lights, neither each in particular, nor 
all together, come into any degree of 

com-- 
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competition with the principal; they 
(hould make a part of that whole which 
would be impcrfeft without them. To 
every part of painting this rule may be 
applied. Even in portraits, the grace, 
and, we may add, the likcnefs, confifts 
more in taking the general air, than in 
obfcrving the exadt fimilitude of every 
feature. 

Thus figures muft have a ground 
whereon to ftand ; they muft be cloathcd; 
there muft be a back-ground ; there muft 
be light and fliadow : but none of thcfe 
ought to appear to have taken up any 
part of the artift's attention. They fhould 
be fo managed as not even to catch that 
of the .fpeftator . We know well enough, 
when we analyze a piece, the difficulty 
and the fubtilty with which an artift 
adjufts the back-ground, drapery, and 

mafles 
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mafles of light ; we know that a confr* 
derable part of the grace and effect of 
his pidture depends upon thenpi: but 
this art is fo much concealed^ even 
to a judicious eye, that no remains of 
any of thefe fubordinate parts occur to 
the memory when the picture is not 
prefent. 

The great end of the art is to ftrike 
the imagination. The Painter is there- 
fore to make no oftentation of the means 
by which this is done ; the fpedlator is 
only to feel the refult in his bofom. 
An inferior artift is unwilling that any 
part of his induftry fliould be loft upon 
the fpedtator. He takes as much pains 
to difcover, as the greater artift does to 
conceal, the marks of his fubordinate 
affiduity. In Works of the lower kind, 
every thing appears ftudied, and encum- 
5 bered ; 
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ibered; it is all boaftful art, and open 
affedatioo. The ijgnorant often part 
from fuch piftures with wonder in 
their mouths, and indifference in their 
hearts. 

But it is not enough in Invention 
that the Artift fhould reftrain and keep 
under all the inferior parts of his fubje<a ; 
he muft fometimes deviate from vulgar 
and Arid: hiftorical truth, in purfuing 
the grandeur of his defign. 

How much the great ftile exadls from * 
its profeflbrs to conceive and reprefent 
their fubjedts in a poetical manner, not 
confined to mere matter of facfl, may be 
feen in the Cartoons of RafFaelle. In 
all the pid:ures in which the painter has 
reprefented the apoftles, he has drawn 
them with great noblenefs ^ he has given 

them 
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them as much dignity as the human 
figure is capable of receiving ; yet we 
are exprefsly told in fcripture they had 
no Aich refpedable appearance ; and of 
St. Paul in particular^ we are told by 
himfelf^ that his bodily prefence was 
mean. Alexander is faid to have been of 
a low llature : a Painter ought not fo to 
reprefent him. Agefilaus was Iqw^ lame^ 
and of a mean appearance. None of 
thefe defers ought to appear in a piece 
of which he is the hero. In conformity 
to cuftom, I call this part of the aft 
Hiftory Painting : it ought to be called 
Poetical^ as in reality it i;s« 

All this is not falfifying any fadl; it 
is taking an allowed poetical licence. 
A painter of portraits retains the in- 
4ividual likenefs ; a painter of hiftory 
Ihews the man by ihewing his adt- 
^ ions« 
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ions. A Painter muft compcnfatc the 

natural deficiencies of his art. He has 

but one fentence to utter, but one mo- 

mfent to exhibit. He cannot, like the 

poet or hiftorian, expatiate, and imprds 

the mind with great veneration for the 

charader of the hero or faint he repre- 

fents, though he lets us know at the 

fame time, that the faint was deformed, 

or the hero lame. The Painter has no 

other means of giving an idea of the 

dignity of the mind, but by that external 

appearance which grandeur of thought 

does generally, though not always, im- 

prefs.on the countenance; and by that 

correfpondence of figure to fentiment 

and fituation, which all men wifli, but 

cannot command. The Painter, who 

may in this one particular attain with 

cafe what others defire in vain, ought to 

give all that he poflibly can, fince there 

are 
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arc fo many circumftances of true great- 
nefs that he cannot give at all. He can- 
not make his hero talk like a great man ; 
he muft make him look like one. For 
which reafon, he ought to be well ftu- 
died in the analyiis of thofe circum- 
ftances, which conftitute dignity of ap- 
pearance in real life. 

As in Invention, fo likewife in Expref- 
fion, care muft be taken not to run into 
particularities. Thofe expreftions alone 
ftiould be given to the figures which 
their refpedive fituations generally pro- 
duce. Nor is this enough ; each perfon 
fliould alfo have that expreffion which 
men of his rank generally exhibit. The 
joy, or the grief of a charader of dig- 
nity, is not to be exprefled in the fame 
manner as a fimilar paffion in a vulgar 
face. Upon this principle, Bernini, per- 
haps. 
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haps> may be fubjedt to ccnfure. This 
fculptor, in many refpefts admirable, 
has given a very mean expreflion to his 
ftatue of David, wrho is reprefented as 
juft going to throw the ftone from 
the fling ; and in order to give it the 
expreflion of energy, he has made him 
biting his under-lip. This expreflion 
is far from being general, and fl:ill far- 
ther from being dignified. He might 
have feen it in an infl:ance or two; 
and he miftook accident for univcr- 
fality. 

' With refped: to Colouring, though 
it may appear at firfl: a part of Painting 
merely mechanical, yet it ftill has its 
rules, and thofe grounded upon that 
prefiding principle which regulates both 
the great and the little in the fl:udy of a 
Painter. By this, the firfl: efFedt of the 
I pid:urc 
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pidure is produced ; and as this is per- 
formed, the fpeftator as he walks the 
gallery, will Hop, or pafs along. To 
give a general air of grandeur at firft 
view, all trifling or artful play of little 
ughts, or an attention to a variety of 
tints is to be avoided ; a quietnefs and 
fimplicity muft reign over the whole 
work; to which a breadth of uniform, 
and fimple colour, will very muqh con- 
tribute. Grandeur of eiFed: is produced 
by two different ways, which feem en- 
tirely oppofed to each other. One is, 
by reducing the colours to little more 
than chiaro ofcuro, which was often the 
practice of the Bolognian fchools; and 
the other, by making the colours very 
diftind: and forcible, fuch as we fee in 
thofe of Rome and Florence; but ftill, 
the prefiding principle of both thofe 
manners is fimplicity. Certainly, no- 
thing 
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thing can be more fimple than monotb-*- 
ny ; and the diftindl blue, red, and yel- 
low colours which are feen in the drape- 
ries of the Roman and Florentine fchools^ 
though they have not that kind of har- 
mony which is produced by a variety of 
broken and tranfparent colours, have 
that effeft of grandeur that was intended* 
Perhaps thefe diftindt colours ftrike the 
mind more forcibly, from thetfe not be- 
ing any great union between them ; as 
martial mufic, which is intended to 
rouze the nobler paiHons, has its effedt 
from the fudden and ftrongly marked 
tranfitions from one note to another, 
which that ftile of mufic requires; 
whilft that which is intended to move 
the fofter paflions, the notes impercep-* 
tibly melt into one another* 

I a In 
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In the fame manner as the hiftorical 
Painter never enters into the detail of 
colours, fo neither does he debafe his 
conceptions with minute attention to 
the difcriminations of Drapery. It is 
the inferior ftile that marks the variety 
of fluffs . With him, the cloathing is 
neither woollen, nor linen, nor filk, 
fattin, or velvet: it is Drapery; it is 
nothing more. The art of difpofing 
the foldings of the Drapery make a very 
confiderable part of the Painter's fludy. 
To make it merely natural is a mechanical 
operation, to which neither genius or 
tafle are required; whereas, it requires 
the nicefl judgment to difpofe the dra- 
pery, fo that the folds have an cafy 
communication, and gracefully follow 
each other, with fuch natural negligence 
as to look like the effect of chance, and at 
7 the 
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the fame time fhew the figure under it 
to the utmoft advantage. 

Carlo Maratti was of opinion, 
that the difpofition of drapery was a 
more difficult art than even that of 
drawing the human figure j that a Stu- 
dent might be more eafily taught the 
latter than the former; as the rules of 
drapery, he faid, could not be fo well 
afcertained as thofe for delineating a cor- 
rect: form. This, perhaps, is a proof 
how willingly we favour our own pecu- 
liar excellence. Carlo Maratti is faid to 
have valued himfelf particularly upon his 
ikill in this part of his art ; yet in him, 
the difpofition appears fo artificial, that 
he is inferior to Raflfaelle, even in that 
which gave him his beft claim to repu- 
tation. 

I 3 Sues 
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Such Is the great principle by which 
we muft be direded in the nobler 
branches of our art. Upon this prin- 
ciple, the Ronian, the Florentine, the 
Bolognefe fchools, have formed their 
praftice ; and by this they have deferv^ 
edly obtained the higheft praife. Thefe 
are the three great fchools of the world 
in the epic ftile. The beft of the French 
fchool, Pouffin, Le Sueur, and Le Brun, 
have formed themfelves upon thefe mo-r 
dels, and confequently may be faid, 
though Frenchmen, to be a colony from 
the Roman fchool. Next to thefe, but 
in a very different ftile of excellence, wq 
may rank the Venetian, together with 
the Flemifh and the Dutch fchools, all 
profefling to depart from the great pur- 
pofes of Painting, and catching at ap- 
plaufe by inferior qualities. 

I AM 
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I AM not ignorant that fome will cen- 
fure me for placing the Venetians in this 
inferior clafs, and many of the warmeft 
admirers of Painting will think them 
unjuftly degraded; but I wilh not to be 
mifunderftood. Though I can by no 
means allow them to hold any rank with 
the nobler fchools of Painting, they ac- 
complilhed perfectly the thing they at- 
tempted. But as mere elegance is their 
principal objedt, as they feem more wil- 
ling to dazzle than to affedt, it can be 
no injury to them to fuppofe that their 
practice is ufeful only to its proper end. 
But what may heighten the elegant may 
degrade the fublime. There is a fimpli- 
city, and I may add, feverity, in the 
great manner, which is, I am afraid, al- 
moft incompatible with this compara- 
tively fenfual ftile. 

I 4 TiNTO- 
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TiNTORET, Paul Veronefe, and others 
of the Venetian fchools, feem to have 
painted with no other purpofe than 
to be admired for their fkill and expert- 
nefs in the mechanifm of Painting, and 
^o make a parade of that Art, which 
»s I before obferved, the higher ftile re* 
quires its follower^ to conceal. 

In a conference of the French Acade- 
my, at which were prefent LeBrun, Sc- 
baftian Bourdon, and all the eminent Ar- 
tifls of that age, one of the academici- 
ans defired to have their opinion on the 
condudl of Paul Veronefe, who, though 
a Painter of great cpnfideration, had, 
contrary to the ftridk rules of art, in his 
pidturc of Perfeus and Andromeda, re- 
prefcnted the principal figure in fhade. 
To this queflion no f^tisfaftory anfwer 
vv-as then given. But I will venture to 
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fay, that if they had confidered the clafs 
of the Artift, and ranked him as an orr 
namental Painter, there would have been 
no difficulty in anfwering; *' It was 
^* unreafonable to expeft what was never 
** intended. His intention was folely to 
*^ produce an eiFed: of light and fha- 
" dow; every thing was to be facrificed 
** to that intent, and the capricious com- 
** pofition of that pifture fuited very 
" well with the ftile he profefled." 

Young minds are indeed too apt to be 
captivated by this fplendor of ftile ; and 
that of the Venetians will be particularly 
pleafing ; for by them, all thofe parts 
of the Art that give pleafure to the eye 
or fenfe, have been cultivated with care, 
and carried to the degree neareft to per- 
fedtion. The powers exerted in the 
mechanical part of the Art have been 

called 
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called the language of Painters *y but we 
may fay, that it is but poor eloquence 
which only fhews that the orator can 
talk. Words ihould be employed as 
the means, not as the end: language 
is the inftrument, conviftion is the 
work. 

The language of Painting mull in- 
deed be allowed thefe mafters ; but even 
in that, they have fhewn more copioufr 
nefs than choice, and more luxuriancy 
than judgment. If we confider the un- 
interefting fubjefts of their invention, 
or at leaft the uninterefting manner in 
which they are treated ; if we attend to 
their capricious compofition, their violent 
and affedled contrails, whether of fi- 
gures, or of light and fhadow, the rich- 
nefs of their drapery, and at the fame 
time, the mean efFed which the difcri- 
I mination 
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mination of fluffs gives to their pic* 
tures ; if to thefe we add their total in- 
attention to expreffion, and then refleft 
on the conceptions and the learning of 
Michael Angelo, or the fimplicity of 
Raffaelle, we can no longer dwell on 
the comparifon. Even in colouring, if 
we compare the quietnefs and chaflity of 
the Bolognefe pencil to the buflle and 
tumult that fills every part of a Vene- 
tian pifture, without the leafl attempt 
to interefl the paflions, their boafled 
art will appear a mere flruggle without 
effect; an empty tale told by an ideot^full 
of found and fury ^ fg^jfy^^g nothing. 

Such as fuppofe that the great flile 
might happily be blended with the or- 
namental, that the fimple, grave and 
majeflic dignity of RafFaelle could unite 
with the glow and buflle of a Paulo, 

or 
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or Tintorct, arc totally miftakcn. The 
principles by which each arc attained are 
fo contrary to each other, that they fcem, 
in my opinion, incompatible, and as 
impoffible to exift together, as to unite 
in the mind at the fame time the moft 
fublime ideas, and the loweft fenfu- 
ality. 

The fubje6ls of the Venetian Painters 
are moftly fuch as give them an oppor- 
tunity of introducing a great number of 
figures ; fuch as feafts, marriages, and 
proceffions, public martyrdoms, or mi- 
racles. I can eafily conceive that Paul 
Veronefe, if he were aflced, would fay, 
that no fubjedt was proper for an hifto- 
rical pidlure, but fuch as admitted at 
leaft forty figures ; for in a lefs number, 
he would afTert, there could.be no op- 
portunity of the Painter's fhewing his 

art 
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art in compofition, his dexterity of ma- 
naging and difpofing the maffes of light, 
and groups of figures, and of introduc- 
ing a variety of Eaftern dreffes and cha- 
raders in their rich fluffs. 

But the thing is very different with a 
pupil of the greater fchools. Annibal 
Carrache thought twelve figures fuffici- 
cnt for any ftory: he conceived that 
more would contribute to no end but 
to fill fpace; that they would be but 
cold fpeftators of the general adlion, or, 
to ufe his own exprcflion, that they 
would hc^gures to be let. Befides, it is 
impoflible for a picture compofed of fb 
many parts to have that effedt, fo indif- 
pcnfably neceffary to grandeur, of one 
complete whole. However contradidory 
it may be in geometry, it is true in tafte, 
that many little things will not make a 

great 
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great one. The Sublime imprefles the 
mind at once with one great idea ; it is 
a fingle blow : the Elegant indeed may 
be produced by a repetition, by an 
accumulation of many minute circum- 
ftances. 

However great the difference is be- 
tween the compofition of the Venetian, 
and the reft< of the Italian fchools, there 
is full as great a difparity in the efFedt of 
their pifturcs as produced by colours- 
And though in this refpe6t the Venetians 
muft be allowed extraordinary fkill ; yet 
even that fkill, as they have employed 
it, will but ill correfpond with the gre*t 
ftile. Their colouring is not only too 
brilliant, but, I will venture to fay, too 
harmonious to produce that folidity^ 
fteadinefs, and fimplicity of effeft, whiclk 
heroic fubjedh require, and which Am- 
ple 
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pie or grave colours only can give to a 
work. That they are to be cautioufly 
fludied by thofe who are ambitious of 
treading the great walk of hiftory, is 
confirmed, if it wants confirmation, by 
the greateft of all authorities, Michael 
Angelo. This wonderful man, after 
having feen a pidure by Titian, told 
Vafari, who accompanied him *, *' that 
«* he liked much his colouring and man- 
** ner; but then he added^ that it was 
^* a pity the Venetian Painters did not 
** learn to draw corredtly in their early 
** youth, and adopt a better manner of 
^' ftudyr 

* Dicendo, che molto gli piaceva il colorito fuo, 
e la maniera ; ma che era un peccato, che a Venezia 
non s'imparafle da principio a difegnare bene, e che 
non haveffano que' pittori miglior modo nello ftudio. 
Vaf. torn. iii. p. 226. Vita di Tiziano. 

Br 
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By this it appears, that the principal 
attention of the Venetian PainterSi in 
the opinion of Michael Angelo, feemed 
to be engrofled by the fludy of colpurs, 
to the negledt of the ideal beauty ofform^ 
or propriety of exprejQion. But if ge- 
neral cenfure was given to that fchool 
from the fight of a pidture of Titian, 
how much more heavily, and more 
juftly, would the cenfure fall on Paulo 
Veronefe, or more efpecially on Tin-^ 
toret ? And here I cannot avoid citing 
Vafari's opinion of the ^ile and manner 
of Tintoret. " Of all the extraordinary 
** genius's \^'* fays he, " that have ever 

prac-. 

t Nelle cofe della pittura, ftravagante, capricci- 
ofo, prefto, e refoluto, et il piu terribile cervello, 
che habbia havuto mai la pittura, come il pud 
vedere in tutte le fue opere j e ne* componimenti 
delle ftorie, fantaftiche, e fatte da lui diverfamente, 

c fuori 



^^ pradkifcd.thc Ar.Vof Painting, for wild^ 
^^ c$priciou8» extravagant . and fantaiU- 
*^ caUnventiojiSi for furious impetuofity 
^^ and boldnefs in the execution of his 
" work| there is none like Tiptoret^ 
\' his ftrange. whimfies arc even beyond 
V rcxtrayagancej and his .wo^k« feem to 
** Jbe produced rather by chance, thaii 
**- i^^ confcqucnce of any„previQU3 dc^ 
** figni as if he wanted to cppyince .th(> 
^' world that the art was a triflci and of 
^' the moft eafy attainment;" - 

For my own part> when I jfpeak of }hc 
Venetian pain tersi I wifh to be,undcr-r 
:QLood to mean Jf^aulo.Verpnef? ^pd.Tjn-^ 

^ ftlori dell* ufo "degti altn pittori : anzi ni fuperato 
Bi iftfavagania, coh le'nuove, c capriiccioie inven- 
tionn eftrani ghiribizzi del fuo iiitdlettb; iche h9 
laypfato a cafo^ e fenasa difegno^' quafi/noaftr^Hida 
chaqueft' arte e una baia> . . , • 

r . .' K toret. 
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toret, to the cxclufion of Titian; for 
though his ftife is not fo pore as that of 
rifiany other of the Italian fchools, yet 
there is a fort of fenatorial dignity about 
hitti, which, howftver attkward in his 
itnitatbrs, fciems to become him exceed- 
ihgly.' Hi^ portraits alone, from the 
nobleitefV' afnd firiiplichy of charafter 
which hfciJways gave them, will inthlc 
hith to^thfe'g'reareft fefpea:, as he un- 
dbubtedly ftands in the firft rank in this 
branch of the aft. 

^ Ir 'i^^bt S^^th Titian, but With the 
fetfncrng^^qMities'' of "the two forffler, 
that ]f tjbii^'wrfh' to cautibn ybu agkittft 
being too. much captivated. .T|iefe are 
the perfoM-who may be faid to h^ve 
cxhauf^ialL the powers of florid elcH 
qtoedce,t6^ -debauch the yOuHg and uti- 
experienced,' and have"; without doubt, 

been 



fiefen thd^ canfiT faf tuftiing- off ihe^AV 
feht&n of the cbnfj^ifletK- aftd <)f the pa- 
Wdii «f art, as ■^eM-ai that o(f the Ptkitiuti 
ftottx thdk W^er ejecdlehcies' of whkh 
mi ski ik capabltJi aftd^Which bught to 
be • required 'iri- itttf eonfidteral^- j>rt>- 
dttftJWi . By-^tRcnS, '• *i*4 t&eJr ?mita6r^; 
a'ftile meteljrbriiatifcii^l h"dst*tiBft dif- 
ftmitiated tifrwghb*: dl E«i<&j>e; • kii- 
»dn^'cart»fea if to FlandefSi'^-Voety t6 
^i^ii^a trtid <Eii€ft Giftrdiiib,- to- Spain 
ahdiNapltis. ■■ ■•:-■ "-'^ i- • ''''■' «•■"- ' 

The Venetian is indeed the moft fplen- 
im-^4hei}sii66ti''^el<fgaitcey'iM- ft is 
ift>tXwkh^^ itafcaj, thiat tb6» ft»ft-^!)«i»i 
formances in this .lower jfchool are valued 

.■•ii Lif) ;. !• ' . -'-T ,.,>.:: •;•::■.• -ti-.-i ci O t 

higher than the ;%:pnjl r^ts pjecfq^nanegs 
ctfr dtdfe above- '.tfihiiB i :£oc: exci|iiipi(3;UEe 
!i«F^tfc?Wlidni'it hus '*^*ddeti UfcahiftM^ 
and is c<bdiirii*^'fi's"tti'd:"''^Bti'rthe 
t«JaiJ K a Student 
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Student tfmfl take care no^ to be &> much 
dazzled with this fplendor> as ^ hf 
tempted to knitat^ wfa^.mufl ultimately 
lead ffQin perfe&ioiu- Pouffin, ^^9^ 
eye w^s dways ft^adily fixed on the 
Sublime> : 1^ ;h6ei% often, hearjd to . fay^ 
*^-*Thftl -A parlticulM at^ntion^to ,5:05 
•* loi^jjlgy : was an .obftafjlc to the StU;; 
^^ denti in his progtj^fk to the great end 
•• and defign of;tl^e-j»rti and tha.t^^ 
*f wboj.fitt^<?hes himfelf to this principal 
•* end, will acquire by praftice ^ nej^j 
" fbnable good method of colouring." 

: ; Thovgh it be aHpwed th^t ela^iQia^ 
harmony of <:olQUripg;^^ a^ briUia|^y;<<|f 

P Que cette application iingunere n etoit qu un 
bHftacle p6tir ^mpficAier de pafrertfr W^tafelc ^ 
Ad la^' {^ix^nr^ j &. joelui i^idlif attache! tu'i^AiUpil) 

."■ i'f< L X tints. 
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tints, a fbft and gradual trahfition from 
one to another, prefent to the eye what 
' ah harmonious concert of mufic does to 
"the car, it muft be remehibercd, that 
« painting is not nierely a gratification of 
the fight. Sijch excellence, though pro- 
perly cultivated, where fidthing higher 
than elegance is intended, is weak and 
unworthy of regard, when the work 
aipires to' grandeur and fublimity. 

The fkme reafons that have been urged 
why a mixture of the Venetian ftile can- 
not improve the gre^ ftile, will hold 
good in regard to the Flemi(h and Dutch 
fchools. Indeed, the Flemifh fchool, 
of which Rubens is the head, was formed 
upon that of the Venetian; like them, 
he took his figures too much fron^ the 
people before him. But it muft: be al- 
lowed in favour of the Venetians, that 
K 3 c he 
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4ic waS; more grofs thip.^hey^ and ^« 
ricd all their miflakfn methods to a f^r 
greater exc^s. In the ypnetian fchool 
itfelf, wher^ they aU err from th^ faiv 
caufe, tha:c i$ a difference in the ^iii^ 
The difference between Paulo and Baf- 
fano feeiap; to be ooly^ that one intro^ 
duced Venetian ge|i|}eo>en into his pi(>- 
tures^^avd the other the boors ojf the 
diftria of Baflano^ ai>d called them pa^- 
triarchs and prophets. 

Twf. Painters of the Dutch fchool 
have ftill more locality. With them, a 
JiiA^ry piece is properly a portrait of 
thefpfelycB; whether they defcribe the 
inilde« or oatfide of their boia fes^ we 
have their own people engaged in their 
own peculiar occupations, working, or 
drinkipgr playing, or fighting. The 
circumftapces . th^t ^nter into a pi<5ture 
5 of 
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of this kind, arc fo far from giving a 
g;eneral view of human life, that they 
exliibit all the minute particularities of a 
nation differing in feveral refpedts from 
the refl of mankind. Yet, let them have: 
their fhare of more humble praife. The* 
Painters of this fchool are excellent in 
their own way ; they are only ridiculoua 
when they attempt general hiftory on 
their own narrow principles, and debafo 
great events . by the meannefs of their 
characters. 

Some inferior dexterity, fome extra- 
ordinary mechanical power is apparently 
that from which they feek diflindlion* 
Thus, we fee, that fchool alone has the 
cuflomof reprefenting candle-light, not 
as it really appears to us by night, but 
red, as it would illuminate objjcds to a 
fped:atar by day. Such tricks, however 

K 4 par- 
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pardonable in the little llile, where petty 
cffcfls arc the fole end, are incxcufablc 
in the greater, where the attention fhould 
never be drawn afide by trifles, but (hould' 
be entirely occupied bv the fubjeA itfelf. ' 

The fame local principles which chir 
faflcrize the Dutch fchool extend even 
to their Landfchape Painters ; and Rur 
bens himfelf, who has painted many 
landfchapes, has fometimes tranfgrefTed 
in this particular. Their pieces in this 
way are, I think, always a reprefentation 
of an individual fpot, and each in its 
kind a very faithful, but very confined 
portrait. . - 

Claude Lorrain, on the contrary, 
was convinced, that taking .^ture as he 
found it feldbm pfoducfcd beauty. His 
pictures arc a compofition t)f the various 

draughts 
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firaughts which he has previoufly madq 
fVoih various beautiful fcenes and profr 
pedis. However, Rubens in fome mea- 
fure has made amends for the deficiency 
with which he is charged; he has con- 
trived to raife and animate his other- 
wife uninterefting views, by introducing 
a rainbow, ftorm^ pr fome partitular 
accidental cffe<a of light. That the 
practice of Claude Lorrain, in r^fpedt to 
his choice, is to be adopted by Land- 
fchape Painters, in oppofition to that of 
the Flemifti and Dutch fchools, there 
can be no doubt, as its truth is founded 
upon the fame principle as that by which 
the Hiilorical Painter acquires perfedt 
forni. But whether landfchape painting 
has a right to afpire fo far as to reject 
what the Painters call Accidents of Na- 
ture, is not eafy to determine. It is 
certain Claude Lorrain feldom, if ever, 

availed 
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availed hipifelf of thofc accidents; ei- 
ther be thought that ilich peculiarities 
were contrary to that ftile of general 
Nature which he profeiTedj or that it 
would catch the attention too ftrongly, 
and deftroy that quietnefs and rcpofe 
which he thought neceflary to that kin4 • 
, of painting/ 

A Portrait Painter like wife, when 

... J 

he attempts hiftory, unlefs he is upon 
his guard, is likely to enter too much 
into the 4etaiL He top frequently make; 
Jbis hiilorlcal heads look like portraits ; 
and this was once the cuflom amongft 
thofe old Painters, who revived the art 
before general ideas were pradtifed or un- 
derftood. An Hiftory Painter paints man 
in general ; a Portrait Painter, a particu- 
lar man, and confequently a defed:ive 
model. 

Thus 
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, Thus an iubitual prafticc^ itv ,the 
lower cxepcifcs of thcL ^t, ,y?il.l prevent 
.many from attaining thq^, greater. But 
iiich of us who. move ia.tljQfc.bijmblef 
walks of the pppfejKon, are not ignorant 
4hat, as the natural dignity of the fub- 
,je(^ is |eis» the more all the little orna- 
^nental helps ajre .neceflary to it5 enibel- 
liihment. It would be ridiculous for ^ 
Painter of domeliic fccnes^ of portraits, 
landfchapes, animals, or of ftill life, to 
lay that he defpifed thofe qualities which 
have made the fubordinate fchools fo fa- 
mous. The art of colouring, and the 
ikilful management of light and fhadow, 
arc eflential requifites in his jconfined la- 
bours. If we defccud ftill lower, wh^t 
is the Painter of fruit and flowers with- 
out the utmoft art in colouring, and 
what the Painters call handling ; that is, 
a lightnefs of pencil that implies great 

practice. 



•pradice, and gives the appearance of 
"being donfeWith eafe ? .Some here, I bc^ 
iieve, muft renaember a flower-painter 
whofe boaft it was, that he fcorned to paint 
for the million: no, he profefTcd to paint 
in the true Italian tafte ; and defpiiing tbie 
crowd, called ftrenuoufly upon the fern 
to admire him'. His idea of the Italian 
tafle was to paint as black and dirty as 
^e could, and to leave all clearnefs and 
brilliancy of colourin|j to thofe who 
were fonder of money than of immorta- 
lity. Tlie confcquence was fuch as 
migh^ be cxpcded. For thefe petty ex- 
cellencies are hcrecflcntial beauties; and 
without^ this merit the artifl's work will 
be more fhort Kvcji than the objedts of 
his imitation. 

From what has been advanced, we 
muft now be convinced that there are 

two 



two diitin(ft ililea in hiftory-painting: 
thifj gp^njl^-apjdr tjfec ^Icpdi4 pr orna* 

Xhb ^re^it ftile flands, alone, ,.and does 
gi^^-require, perhaps does^ not fo well 
admit, aoy addition /roni ^ferior beau- 
^e$. ,Tjiie p^nagiental ftile jilib poiV 
fcffcsits^ own, peculiar merit, , 'However, 
though tl^e union of the two may o^k; 
^/pn Qf <:Qmgoi^te ,ftilc, j^ft^t^at . ft|le if 
IfMy; to. bp , l^ore iniyperfe^ than ; either 

Both kinds have merit) and imv be.e^-Y 
cellent though in different ranks, if 

W?^^'A S^?P[i^^<^. .ffl5?l?# iSL^'*?^:-** 
^fficylt .epoi^j|)i .to- attain f and the fi^(^ 

|>Jy;cJ^i0gj4ref4y occupied by l^e^reaj 
agjjijf ^jia,.;«jfl^?r,.depa.rtmMt,\,fome ^ 9^ 



ih6(e'^ho (i>\\6wiA fftbught there was 
Tefl rooth Wi'tiAr&d'fmiA]^tU itii^ 
pulfe of dmbition and the dtti'tif^^ 
novelty, and being at the fame time 
j)eriiai)s wlfm'£ tc5' tdfe 'iki Mftrleft'^y, 
they erid^ayburcd'to'ftiike'^fd^^ 
a ptace '^feVwien bbtHl ' ''^h tfcey' 1SV§ 
fcffdacd'by'ft^mihg ah' 'Wni%^ of t!f6 
differeri*f "ordcrsT ' Suris^tici j^a^e* ara 
i6ia/&rc ftife'Vird^fdfufi^>-% 
^itb-ifrtfto^ slJi<^giyrfe*aifo'-Has'thfe 
,1rfty^tik%'yrMfa3^"ftf ISfiie "ref^a^fei 
lH)ii^^d'*f ittl^g^in^^ att^yiYan^ 'i«rife 

fiMijlfci^P ^''\ ''-'-"*; ---^ '^-'-' ^^ ;'^^ 




t'^ "fenpfoVci -% • Vori'teft|-ifr6hj';'^rt* 
grarid. ' ' Thus' Lf^a^pbrtrMtjiainter Is'ift- 

urous 
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firous to' raife and improve Bis fubjeft, 
he has no other means than by approach- 
ing it* to a general idea. He leaves out 
a^i thiB riiinute breaks and peculiarities 
in 'the face, and changes the drefs from 
i{ teii^poraiy fafhion to one more perma- 
nent, which has annexed to it no ideas 
of meannefs from its being familiar to 
us. But if an exaft refembiance of an 
ihdiVidual be confidered as the fole objedt 
to t)e aimed at, the portrait painter will 
be apt to lofe more "than he'gains by the 
acquired dignity' ta£eh from general Na- 
ture. It is very diflicult to ennoble the 
charader of a countenance . but at the 
expence of the likeriefs,' which, is what' 
is moft generally required by fucK as fit 
to the Paintdr* 

Of thofe who have pradifed the com- 
pofite ftile, andliave fucceeded in this 

perilous 
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perilous attempt, perhaps ' the fojremofl 
is Coregio* His ftile is founded upoa 
modern grace and elegance, to whiph ia 
Superadded fomething of the fimplicity'of 
the ^rand ftile. A breadth of light smci 
colour, the general ideas of the drajjcry^^ 

an unidterrupted flow of outline,, all con- 

; . - d f: . '•:" '- ^ *:• '" 
ipire to this efl?e<^. .Next^him (perhaps 

equal to him) Parmegiano has dignified 
tne genteclneis of modern effeminacy,, hy. 
uniting 1% witt the fimplicity of the ancir; 
ents and the grandeur and feverity of Mi- 
chael Angelo. It jnuft, be confefled how-^ 
ever that theie two e3?traordinary men^ 
by endeavouring to give the utmoil de-^ 
^ree of gr*ce, have fometimes perhaps^ 
exceedejl its boundaries, ^d have fallen, 
into the mod hateful of all hateful qua- 
lities, affedlationi Indeed, it»is the pe- 
culiar chara^.eriftic of men of genius, to 
be afraid of coldnefs andinfipidity, frqm 
7 which 
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which, they- think they never can bfc tdd 
far remoyerf* : It particulady happens t6 
thefb great mafters of grace and elegances 
They often -boldly drive on to the very 
verge of ridicule j the fpedatof is^ alarm- 
edy but at the fame lime admires their 
vigour and- intrepidity. 

Strange graces Jlill^ and ftranger flights they hadj 

•^ Tit H^irfofure our pa^on to create 
.As when they tcuch^d the^ brink of all we hate* • 



( ,The errors.of genius, however^ are par-* 
donable, and none even of the more ex- 
alted Painter* ai:e wholly free from them;: 
but they have taught us, by the redtitudfir 
of their general pradice, to corre<3: thcitf 
own affeded.or accidental deviation. Thef 
very firft : have not been . always tipon 
their guard, and .perhaps there is not a 
fault, but what may take; jflielter. under, 
the; moil \^nerable authorities ;, yet that 
L ftile 
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ftile only is porfed, la which the no« 
bleft principles are uniformly purfiied; 
and thofe mafters only are entitled to 
the firft rank in our eftimation^ who have 
enlarged the boundaries of their art» 
and have raifed it to its higheft digni-- 
ty, by exhibiting the general Ideas of 
Nature. 



On the whole^ it ieems to me that 
there is but One prefiding principle 
which regulates and gives (lability to 
every art. The works, whether of 
poets, painters, moralifts, or hiftorians, 
which 9re built upon general Nature, 
live for ever; while thofe which depend 
for their exiilence on particular cuftoms 
and habits, a partial view of Nature, 
or the fitidbiiation of fafhiop, can only 
be coeval with that which firi): raiied 
them from obicurity« Preient time and 

future 
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future may be coniidered as rivals, and 
he who fblicits the one muft exped to 
be difcountenanced by the other. 
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DISCOURSE, 



GENTLEMEN, 

I Purpose to carry on in this difcourfe 
the fubjedt which I begun in my 
laft. It was my wifh upon that occafion 
to incite you to purfue the higher ex- 
cellencies of the art. But I fear that in 
this particular I have been mifunder- 
ftood. Some are ready to imagine, when 
any of their favorite acquirements in the 
art are properly clalTed, that they are 
utterly difgraced. This is a very great 
miftake: nothing has its proper luftre 

L 4 but 
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but in its proper place. That which is 
inoft worthy of efleem in its allotted 
fphere, becomes an objedl, not of refpecS, 
but of derifion, when it is forced into a 
higher, to which it is not fuited | and 
there it becomes doubly a fource of dif- 
ordcr, by occupying a fituation which is 
not natural to it, and by putting down 
from the firft place what is in reality of 
too much magnitude to become with 
grace and proportion that fubordinate * 
ftation, to which fomething of lefs valyc 
would be much better fuited. 

My advice in a word is this : keep your 
principal attention fixed upon the higher 
excellencies. If you compafs them and 
compafs nothing more, you are ftill in 
the firft clafs. We may regret the iniju- 
merable beauties which you may want i 
you may be very imperfeft : but ftill, 

3 you 
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you are an imperfedt perfon of the higheft 
order. 

If, when you have got thus far, you 
can add any, or all, of the fubordinate 
qualifications, it is my wifh and advice 
that you fhould not negledfc them. 

But this is as much a matter of cir- 
cumfpe^on and caution at leafl, as of 
eagernefs and purfuit. 

The mind is apt to be diftraded by 
a multiplicity of purfuits ; and that fcalc 
of perfedion, which I wilh always to be 
preferved, is in the greateft danger of 
being totally difordered, and even in« 
verted^ 

' Some excellencies bear to be united, 
and are improved by uni'6o>' others are 

of 
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of a difpordant nature ; and the attempt 
to join them, only, produces a harfbcr 
jarring of incongruent principles. 

The attempt to unite contrary excd- 
lencies, (of form, forinftance) in a (ingle 
figure, can never efcape degenerating into 
the monftrous, but by finking into the 
infipid; taking away it$ marked cha« 
rafler, ^d weakening its expreiI)on« 

This remark is true to a certain de« 
gree with regard to the pafiions. If you 
inean to preferve the moft perfe<ft beauty 
in its moJH perfe^ Jiate^ you cannot ex- 
prefs the pafllions, which produce (all 
of them) diftortion and defonnity^ more 
or lefs, in the moft beautiful faces, 

GuiDo, from want of choice in adapt'- 
ing his fubjeft to his ideas and hia 

powers. 
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|K)Wer$j or in attempting to prcfcrvc 
beauty where it could not be prefervcd, 
has in this rcfped fuccccded very ill. 
His figures are often engaged in fubjcfts 
that required great expreffion : yet his 
Judith and Hoiofemes^ the daughter of 
Herodias with the Baptift's-Head^ the 
Androtnedai and even the Mothers of 
the Innocents^ have little more expreflion 
thfui his Venus attired by the Graces. 

Obvious as thefc remarks appear, 
there are many writers on our art^ who, 
not being of the profeilion, and conie*- 
quently not knowing what can or what 
cannot be done, have been very liberal 
of abfurd praiies in their defcriptions of 
favorite works. They always find in 
them what they are refolved to find. 
They praife excellencies that can hardly 
exift together^ and above all things are 

fond 
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fond of dcfcribing with great exa6tncls 
the exprcffion of 4 mixt paffion, which 
more particularly appears to me out of 
the reach of our art. 

Such are many difquifitions which I 
have read on fome of the Cartoons and 
other Pidlurcs of RafFaelle, where the 
Critics have defcribed their own ima- 
gination ; or indeed where the excellent 
mafter himfelf may have attempted this 
expreflion of Paffions above the powers 
of the Art ; and has therefore, by an in- 
diftind: and imperfedl marking, left room 
for every imagination, with equal pro- 
bability to find a paffion of his own. 
What has been, and what caii be done 
in the Art, is fufficiently difiicult; we 
y need not be mortified or difcouraged for 
\not being able to execute the conceptions 
of^ romantic imagination, Art has its 

bound- 
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boundaries, though Imagination has none. 
We can cafily, like the Ancients, fup- 
pofc a Jupiter to be poffeffed of all thofe 
powers and perfections which the fub- 
ordinate Deities were endowed with fe- 
parately. Yet, when they employed their 
Art to reprefent him, they confined his 
ctiaradter to majefty alone. Pliny, there- 
fore, though we are under great obligations 
to him for the information he has given 
us in relation to the works of the ancient 
artifts, is very frequently wrong when 
he fjpeaks of them, which he does very 
often in the ftile of many of our modern 
Connoifleurs. He obferves, that in a 
ftatue of Paris, by Euphranor, you might 
difcover at the fame time three different 
charaSers ; th^ dignity of a judge of the 
Gbddeffes, the Lover of Helen, and the 
conqueror of Achilles, A ftatue in which 
yoii endeavour to unite ftately dignity, 

youth- 
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youthful elcgiuicc^ and Acrn valoiir^ mnfl: 
Airely poiTefs none of thefe to any emi^ 
ocnt degree. 

From hence it appears^ that there is 
much difficulty as well as danger, in an 
endeavour to concentrate upon a fingle 
fubjed tho£b various powers, which, 
riiing from different points, naturally 
move in different diredions« 

The fummit of exoellaice feems ta 
be an afTemblage of contrary qualities, 
but mixed, in fuch propprtions, that no 
one part i% found to counteraiffc the 
other. How hard this is to be attained 
in every art, thofe only know, who have 
made the greateft progrofs in their re^ 
fpcdlive profeflions. 

To 
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To conclude what I have to fay on 
this part of the fubjed, which I think 
of great importance^ I wifli you to un- 
dcrAand^ that I do not difcourage the 
younger Students from the noble attempt 
of uniting all the excellencies of art, but 
to make them aware, that, befides the 
difficulties which attend every arduous 
attempt, there is a peculiar difficulty in 
the choice of the exctllencies which ought 
to be united; I wifh you to attend to 
this, that you may try yourfelves, when- 
ever you are capable of that trial, what 
you can, and what you cannot do: and 
that, inflead of diffipating your natural 
faculties over the immenfe field of pof^ 
fiblc excellence, you may chafe fome 
particul^ walk in which you may ex- 
crcife all your powers j in order each of 
you to be the firfl in his way. If any 
man fhall be mailer of fuch a tranf^ 
^ cendent. 
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cendcnt> commahdingy and duftilc ge- 
nius, as to enable him to rife to the 
higheft, and to ftoop to the lowed flights 
of art, and to fweep over all of them un- 
obftrudted and fecure, he is fitter to give 
example than to receive inftrudion. 

Having faid thus much on the union^ 
of excellencies, I will next fay fome-. 
thing of the fubordination in which va-; 
rious excellencies ought to be kept. 

I AM of opinion, that the ornamental 
ftile, which in my difcourfe of laft year; 
I cautioned you againft, confidering as 
frincipalp may not be wholly unworthy 
the attention of thofe, w:ho aim even at. 
the grand ftyle; when it is properly^ 
placed and. properly reduced. . 

• ■.■ * 
But. 
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But this ftudy will be ufed with fat 
4*tl;er cfFe<a, if its principles are em- 
pjipyi^ in; foftening the harfhnefs and 
mitigating the rigour pf the great flyle> 
,than if in attempt to ftand forward with 
any |>cetenfion$ of its own to pofitive 
and original excellence. 

It was thus Lodovicp Caracci; whofe 
example I faif merly recommended to 
ybii, employed it*^ He was acquainted 
trvith the wcirks both of Coreggio and 
the Venetian painters, and knew the 
principles by which they produced thofe 
pleafing effects which at the firft glance 
prepoflefs uS fd much in their favour j 
but he took only as much from each as 
would embellifln but not Over-power that 
manly ftrength and energy of ftylei whiqh 
is hi^ peculiar charadter. 

M Since 
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Singe I have already expatiated Co 
largely in my former Difconrfe, aiid? irf 
my prefeht, upon the J^yks and cbaraSiPt 
of Painting, it will »ot be at all, tin* 
fuitable to my fubjcd if I mention «o 
you fome particulars relative to the lead- 
ing principles, and capital works of thofe, 
who excelled in the great fiyle^ that I 
may bring you from abftraftion- nearer to 
praftice, a«d by exenfiplifying the pro- 
pofitions which I have laid down, enable 
you to under ftand more clearly what I 
would enforce* 

The principal works of modern Art 
are in Frefco : a mode of Painting which 
excludes attention to minute elegancies : 
yet thefe works in Frefco^ are the pro* 
dqdlions on- which the fame of the greateft 
mafters depend : fuch are the piftjires of 
Michael Angelo and RafFaelle in the Va- 
tican^ 
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ticai>i to which we may add the Cartoons 3 
whkh, though not ftriftly to be called 
Frcfco, ^et may be piit under that deno- 
mination j and fuch are the Works of 
Giulio Romano at Mantua. If thcfe per-^ 
formances were dcftroyed, with then! 
^ould be loft the beft part of the repu- 
tation of thofe illuftrioiis Painters > fof 
thefe arc juftly confidered as the greateft 
efforts of our Art which the World can! 
boaft. To thefe thcreforei we fhould 
jirincipally diredk our attention for higher 
excellencies. As for the lower Arts> as 
they have been once difcovered, they 
may be eafily attained by thofe poiTeffed 
of the former; 

RAtPA'tLLEj who ftarids ill , general 
foremoft of the firft Painters, owes his 
reputation^ as I have obierved, to his 
bxcellence in the higher parts. of the art. 

M2 There- 
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Therefore, his works in Frejco, oUghttd 
be the firft objed: of our ftudy and at* 
tcntion. His ea/el-vrorks ftand^A a lower 
degree of eftimation ; for though he con- 
tinually, to the day of his death, em- 
bellifhed his works more and more with 
the additiop of thefe lower ornaments, 
which entirely make the merit of fomc ; 
yet he never arrived at fuch perfed:ion as 
to make him an objeft of imitation. He 
never was able to conquer perfedly that 
drynefs, or even littlenefs of manner, 
which he inherited from his mafter. He 
never acquired that nicety of tafte in co- 
lours, that breadth of light and Ihadow, 
that art and management of uniting 
light to light, and ftiadow to fhadow, fo 
as to make the objed: rife out of the 
ground with that plenitude of eiFed: f© 
much admired in the works of Coreggio. 
When he painted in oil, his hand feemed 

to 
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to be fo cramped and confined, that he 
not only loft that facility ?nd fpirit, but 
I think even that corredinefs of form, 
which is £o perfed: and admirable in 
his FrefcO'Vrorks, I do not recolle<a any 
Pidiures of his of this kind, except per- 
haps the Transfiguration, in which there 
are not fome parts that appear to be even 
feebly drawn. That this is not a necef- 
fary attendant on Oil-Painting, we have 
abundant inftances in more modern Paint- 
ers. Lodovico Caracci, for inftance, 
preferved in his works in oil the fame 
fpirit, vigour, and cofredlnefs, ^yhich he 
had in Frefco^ I have no defire to de- 
grade Raflfaelle frpm the high rank which 
he defervedly holds : but by comparing 
him with himfelf, he does not appear to 
me to be the fame man ip OU as \v\ 
Fr^fco. 

M 3 From 
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From thofc who have ambition to 
tread in this great walk of the Art, 
Michael Angelo claims the next attention. 
He did not poffefs fo many excellencies 
as RafFaelle, but thofe he had were of the 
higheft kind. He confidered the Art as 
confifting of little more than what may 
be attained by Sculpture, correftnefs of 
form, and energy pf chara<fter. We 
ought not to expeft more' than an Artift 
intends in his work. He never attempted 
thofe leffer elegancies i^nd graces in the 
Art. Vafari fays, he never painted but 
one Pifture in oil, and refolved never to 
paint another, faying it was an employ- 
ment only fit for worrien and children. 

If any man had a fight to look down 
upon the lower accompli (hments as be- 
neath .his attention, it was certainly 
Michael Angelo : nor can it be thought 

ftrange. 
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flrange^ that fuch a mind ihould have 
flighted or have been withheld from pay- 
ing due attention to all thofe graces and 
embellifliments of Art, which have dif- 
fufcd fuch luftre over the works of other 
Painters. 

It muft be acknowledged likewife, 
that together with thefe, which we wifti 
he had more attended to, he has rejeded 
all the falfe, though fpecious ornaments, 
which difgrace the works even of the 
moft efteemed Artifts ; and I will ven- 
ture to fay, that when thofe higher ex- 
cellencies are more known and culti- 
vated by the Artifts and the Patrons of 
Arts, his fame and credit' will encreafe 
with our encreafing knowledge. His 
name will then be held in the fame ve- 
veration as it was in the enlightened age 
of Leo the tenth : and it is remarkable 
M 4 that 
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that the reputation of this truly great 
man h^ been continually declining as 
the Art itfelf has declined. For I muft 
remark to you, that it has long been 
much on the decline, and that our only 
Jiope of its revival will confift in your 
being thoroughly fenfible of its depra- 
vatipn and d(;cay. It is to Michael Angelo^ 
that we owe even the exiftence of Raf- 
faelle : it is to him RafFaelle owes the 
grandeur of his ft^le. He was taught by 
him to elevate his thoughts, and to con- 
ceive his fubjedls with dignity^ His 
Genius however formed to blaze and to 
fhine, might, like fire in combuftible 
mattcr> for evbr have lain dormant if it 
had not caught a fpark by its contact 
with Michael Angelp: and though it ne- 
ver burft out with that extraordinary heat 
and vehemence, yet it muft be acknow- 
ledged to bp a more pure, regular, and 

chafte 
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chaifte flame. Though our judgment 
will upon the whole decide in favour of 
Raffaelle ; yet he never takes that firm 
hold and entire poffeffion of the mind 
in fuch a manner as to defire nothing 
clfe, and feel nothing wantirig. The 
effedt of the capital works of Michael 
Angelo, perfedly correfpond to what 
Bouchardon faid he felt from reading 
Jiomer. His whole frame appeared to 
himfelf to be enlarged, and all nature 
which furrounded him, dirniniflied to 
atoms. 

If we put thofe great Artifls in ^ light 
of cpmparifon with each other, Raffaelle 
had ijioreTafteand Fancy, Michael Angelo 
more Genius and Imagination. The one 
excelled in Beauty, the other in Energy. 
Michael Angelo has more of the Poetical 
Infpiration^ his ideas are vaft and fublinle; 
1 his 
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his people are a fuperior order of beings; 
there is nothing about them, nothing in 
the air of their aftions/or their attitudes, 
or the Ayle and caft of their very limbs 
or features, that puts one in mind of 
their belonging to our own fpecies^ 
RafFaelle*s imagination is not (6 elevated ; 
his figures are not fo much disjoined 
from our own diminutive race of being«, 
though his ideas are chafte, noble, and 
of great conformity to their fubjed^. 
Michael Angelo's works have aftrong, pe- 
culiar, and marked charadler : they feem 
to proceed from his own mind intirely,^ 
and that mind fo rich and abundant, that 
he never needed, or feemed to difiiain, 
to look abroad for foreign help. RaflFa- 
elle's materials are generally borrowed, 
though the noble ftrufture is his own. 
The excellency of this extraordinary man 
lay in the propriety, beauty, and Ma- 

jefty 



jefty of his charafters, his judicious con- 
trivance of his Compofition, corrc6tnefs 
of Drawing, purity of Tafte, and the 
fkilful accommodation of other men's 
conceptions to his own purpofe. No- 
body excelled him in that judgment, 
with which he united to his own ob- 
fcrvations on Nature, the Energy of 
Michael Angelo, and the Beauty and Sim- 
plicity of the Antique, To the queftion 
therefore, which ought to hold the firft 
rank, RafFaelle or Michael Angelo, it muft 
be anfwered, that if it is to be given to 
him who poffeffed a greater combination 
of the higher qualities of the Art than 
any other man, there is lio doubt but 
RafFaelle is the firft. But if, according to 
Longinus, the fublime being the higheft 
excellence that human compofition can 
attain to, abundantly compenfates the 
abfence of every other beauty, and 
I atones 
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atones for all other deficiencies, then Mi-r 
chael Angelo demands the preference. 

These two extraordinary men carried 
fome of the higher excellencies of the, 
Art to a greater degree of perfection thaa 
probably they ever arrived at before. 
They cei^tainly have not been excelled, 
nor equalled fince. Many of their fuc- 
ceflbrs were induced to leave this great , 
road as a beaten path, endeavouring to 
furprife an4 pl?afe by fomething uncom-r 
mon or new. When this defire after 
novelty has proceeded from mere idlenefs 
or caprice, it is not worth the trouble of 
Critic^fm } but when it has been \n gon- 
1 fequenjce of a bufy mind of a peculiar 
complexion, it is always ftriking and 
intercfling, never infipid. 

Such 
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Such is the great ftyle as it appears 
in thofe who poflefled it at its height, in 
this, fearch after novelty, in conception 
or in treating the fubjedl, has no place. 

- But there is another ftyle, which, 
though inferior to the former, has ftill 
great merit, becaufe it fhews that thofe 
who cultivated it were men of lively and 
vigorous imagination. This I call the 
original, of charadteriftical Style j this, 
being lefs referred to any true architype 
cxifting either in general or particular na- 
ture, muft be fupported by the Painter's 
confiftency in the principles he has af- 
fumed, and in the union and harmony of 
his whole defign. The excellency of 
every ftyle, but I think of the fubordi- 
nate ones more efpecially, will very 
much depend on preferving that union 
and harmony between all the component 
• parts. 
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parts^ that they appear to hang well 
together as if the whole proceeded from 
one mind. It is in the works of art, as 
in the characters of men. The faults or 
defers of fome men feem to become 
them when they appear to be the natu- 
ral growth, and of a piece with the reft 
of their charafter. A faithful pidure of 
a mind, thp' it be not of the moft ek-* 
vated kind, tho' it be irregular, wild^ 
and incorreft, yet if it be marked with 
that fpirit and firmnefs which charadie-^ 
riles works of genius, will claim atten-** 
tion, and be more ftriking than a com* 
bi nation of excellencies^ that do not 
feem to hang well together, or. wc 
may fay than a work that poffeflpJ 
even all excellencies, but thofe in a mo^ 
derate degree* 

One 
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: On E of the ftrongeft marked charadlers 
of this kind, which muft be allowed to 
be fubordiMte to the great ftyle, is that 
of Salvator Rofa. He gives us a pecu- 
liar caft of nature, which, tho' void of 
all grace, elegance, and fimplicity ; tho' 
it has nothing of that elevation and dig- 
nity, which belongs to the grand ftyle, 
yet, has that fort of dignity which be- 
longs to iavage and uncultivated nature : 
but what is moft to be admired in. him, 
is, the perfe^a correfpondence which he 
obferved between the fubje^ts which he 
chofe and his manner of treating them. 
Every thing is of a piece : his Rocks, 
Trees, Sky, even to his handling have 
the fame rude and wild charAdler, which 
animates his figures. 

To him we may contraft the charader 
of Carlo Maratti, who, in my own opi- 
nion. 
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liion, had iio great vigour ojTmlndoi*. 
ftrength of original genius* He rarely 
feizes the imagination by exhibiting the 
higher excellencies, nor does he captivate 
Us by that originality which attetids thi 
Painter, who thinks for himfelf. He knew 
and pratftifed all the rules of art, and from 
a compofitioil of RafFaelle, Garacci, and 
Guido made up a ftyle of which its only 
fault was, that it had no manifeft defedls 
and no ftriking beauties^ and that tht 
principles of his compofitioni ate never 
blended together, fo as to form one uni- 
form body original in its kind, or excel-* 
lent in any view. 

I WILL mention two other Paintersi 
who tho' entirely diffimilar^ yet by being 
each confiftent with himfelf and poffef- 
fing a manner entirely his own, havet 

both 
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both gained reputation, tho' for very op- 
poiite accomplifhments. 

The Painters I mean are Rubens and 
Pouflin. Rutens I mention in this 
place, as I think him a remarkable in- 
ftance of the fame mind being fcen in 
all the various parts of the Art. The 
whole is fo much of a piece, that one can 
fcarce be brought to believe but that if 
any one of them had been more correal 
and perfedt, his wrorks would not be fo 
compleat as they now appear. If we 
fhould allow a greater purity and cor- 
redtnefs of Drawing, his want of Sim- 
plicity in Compofition, Colouring, and 
Drapery would appear more grofs. 

In his Compofition his art is too 

apparent. His figures have expreflion 

and adt with energy, but without fim- 

N plicity 
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plicity or dignity. His colouring. In 
which he is eminentily fkilled, is not^ 
withftanding too much of what we call 
tinted. Throughout the whole of his 
works, there is a proportionable want 
pf that nipcty of diftinftion and elegance 
of mind, which is required in the higher 
walks of^ Painting; and to this want i^ 
itiay be in fome degree afcribed, that 
thofe qualities which make the excel- 
lency of this fqbordinate ftyle appear in 
him with their greateft luftre. Indeed 
the facility with which he invented, the 
richnefs of his compofition, the luxuri- 
ant harmony and brilliancy of his colourr 
ing, fo dazzle the eye, that whilil his 
works continue before us we cannot 
help thinking, that all his deficiencies, 
^re fully fupplied. 

Opposed to this florid carelefs, loofe, 

and 
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and inaccurate flyle, that of the fitnpk, 
careful^ purct and corrodt Hyle of Pouf- 
fin feems to he a compleat contraft. 

Yet however oppofite their Charac^ 
ter$, in one thing they agreed, both of 
them having a perfed: corrcfpondence 
between all the parts of their refpeftivc 
manners. 

One is not fure but every alteration 
of what is confidered as defedive in 
either, would deftroy the effed: of the 
whole, 

Pouss IN lived andconverfed with the 
ancient {latues ib long, that he may be 
faid to be better acquainted with them, 
than with the people who were about 
him. * I have often thought that he car- 
ried his veneration for them fo far as to 
N 2 wifh 
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vriih to give his works the air pf Anci-t 
ent Paintings. It is certain he copie4 
forpe of the Antique Paintings^ par-r 
ticularly the Marriage in the Albro* 
brandini-Palace at Rome, 'which I be-r 
lieve to be the beft relique of thofc re* 
piote ages that has yet been found. 

No works of any modern, has fo. 
piuch of the Air of Antique Painting 
as thoXe of Pouflin. His beft perform- 
ances have a remarkable drynefs of manr- 
ner, which though by no means to be 
recommended for iniitation^ yet Xc?ms 
perfedlly correfpondent to that ancient 
Simplicity which diftinguiihes his Style. 
Like Polidorp he ftudied them fo much, 
that he acquired a habit of thinking in 
their wj^y, and feeme^l to know perfeftly 
the adtions and gefturcs they would ufc 
pQ every occ^pfl. 

3 Poys§xi^ 
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J^oussiN in the latter part of His life 
chianged from his dry manner to bnd 
much fofter and richer, where there is 
a greater union between the figures and 
the ground, fuch as the Seven Sacra- 
mfents in the Duke of Orleans' collec- 
tion ; but neither thefe^ nor any in this 
manner, are at all comparable to many 
in his dry manner which we have in 
Englandi 

IThe favourite Subjeds bf Pouffirt 
wiqre Ahcidnt Fables; and rio Painter was 
ever better qualified to paint fuch fub- 
jedts, not only from his being eminently 
'filled in the knflwlcdgc of Getemohiesi 
jCufloms and Habits of the Ancients^ 
btit from his being fo well acquainted 
with the different Charaderfe which thofe 
.who invented theiil gave their Allegori-^ 
cal Figures. Though Rubens has. ihcwn 
N 3 great 
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great fimcy in his Satyrs, Silenus's, and 
Fauns, yet tiiey are ^ not that diftind fe-^ 
parate clafs of beings, which is carefally 
exhibited hy the Ancients, and by Pouf- 
fin. Certainly when fuch fubjefts of 
Antiquity are reprefented, nothing in the 
pii^ure ought to rescind us of moderd 
times. ' The mind is thf own back inttt 
antiquity, and nothing ought to be itfi 
troduced that may tend to awak^fi' ik 
from the illufion. 

PoussiN fecmed to thiA^k that J^ft 
ftylc ind the language lU' which Aich 
ftoriesiare told, is nor the ^k>ffc fdrpre^ 
fcrving Ibme relifli of the old 'way<if 
painting, which fecmed to give a geriei' 
rai uniformity to the whole, fo thcit kht 
mind wais thrown back into antiquity 
not only by the fiibjed> tmt the ^xef- 
cution. 

If 
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if Px3ii{iin in imitation of .the Anci- 
ents reprefents Apollo driving his* chariot 
but of the fea by way of reprefenting the 
Sun rifi«g, if he perfonifies Lakes and 
Rivers^ it is no ways ofFeiifive in faim*3 
but fcem« perfectly of a piece .witk the 
general air of the pidurc* On the cot^ 
traiy, if the Figures whicii' people his 
Pi6turc5 had a modern air or countD- 
f>anoe^ if they appeared like: our iGouh- 
trynaen, if the Draperies werci like cloth 
W'filk of 4^ur -manufafture, if the land- 
flwp had the appearance of a modern 
^ipWi how ridictiloys wotild Apollo ap^ 
pear inAe^d of the Sun^ an old Maji or 
1 Nynaph with an Urn inftead of a &i^ 
ver or Lake* 

I CANNOT avoid ihentioniiig iiere a 
'feireumftance in Portrait- Pain ting, which 

N 4 may 
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may help to confirm what has been 
faid. 

When a Portrait is painted in the 
Hiftorical Style, as it is neither an exad 
minute reprefentation of an individual, 
nor completely ideal, every circum- 
itance ought to correfpond to this mix- 
ture. The Simplicity of the Antique 
Air and Attitude, however much to be 
admired, is ridiculous when joined to a 
figure in a modern drefs. It is not to 
my purpofe to enter into the queilion 
at prefent, whether this mixed ftylc 
ought to be adopted or not ; yet if it is 
chofen 'tis neccflary it fhould be com- 
pleat and all of a piece : the difference 
of fluffs, for inflancc, which make the 
cloathing, fhould be diflinguifhed in the 
fame degree as the head deviates from 
a general Idea. 

Without 
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Without this union, which I have 
fo often recommended, a work can have 
no marked and determined charadter, 
which is the peculiar and conftant evi- 
dence of Genius. But when this is ac- 
compliflied to a high degree, it becomes 
in fome fort a rival to that flyle which 
we have fixed as the highefl. 



Thus I have given a fketch of the 
Charaders of Rubens and Salvator Rofa, 
as they appear to me to have the greateft 
uniformity of mind throughout their 
whole work. But we may add to 
thefe, all thofe Artiils who are at the 
head of a clafs, and have had a fchool of 
Imitators from Michael Angelo down to 
"Watteau. Upon the whole it appears 
that fetting afide the Ornamental Style, 
there are two different paths, either of 
which a Student may take without de- 
grading . 
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gradiDg the dignity .of his Art* The 
SrQ: is to combine, the higher cxc^lencieijs 
^and embelliih them to the greateft sdr- 
vantage» The other is to carry one of* 
thefe eKCcileocies to the higheft degreeu 
JBut thofe who pdTefs peiiher muft bp 
jclsiTod .wHh theoi^ who, aj Shakefpe^ 
fays, are men of fAj ipark or lik^ 
hood« 

i • r . 

# » r ,-* 

,. I iNCWtCA-TE iis fjrfgu(?ntly a$ J ca^ 
.yQwr/ipririing.youflf^.vfs ypofi great ^in- 

.will be much mKpent in evf ry odic^' 
pur^iV. Sffo^l fH^^l^ck^ |)H>uld.^ 
viewedji ac* iludkii / they pugjit tp 1* 
viewed* ^Kp^e ^othtdg ought to er(;i»pf3 
a Paiftterls ob&rratton }..}mt:foT .no «th^r 
.fcafon.* . ' . ;t •;■ • • 
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There is another caution which l 
wifli to give yt)u. Be as feledt in thofe 
whom you endeavour to pkafe, as in 
thoCc whom you endeavour to imitate. 
Without the love of fame you c4n never 
do any thing excellent ; but by an ex- 
teflive and andiftinguifhing thirft after 
it, you will come to have vulgar views ; 
yea will degrade your Style ; and yo'uif 
Tafte will be entirely comipted^ It is 
certain that the loweft ftyle will-be the 
ijioft popular, «s k falls v^ithiii t^iecom^^ 
pafs of ignorance itfelf ; and the Vulgar | 
will alws^s be plcafed with what is na-* \ 
tterd in the Hitmfined and- mifuritlerftood ♦ 
fenfe of the word. o * V 

On ^ Wouid wifh that fiith depravation 
fef tafte flioukl be counteraifted, with 
iuch manly pride as Euripides exprcfitd 

•- 7 to 
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to the Athenians who . criticifed hi^ 
works : ** I do not compofe, fays he/ 
** my works in order to be corrected 
^^ by you, but to inftru<3: you." It is 
true, to have a right to fpeak thus a 
man muft be an Euripides. However^ 
thus much may be allowed, that when 
an Artift is fure, that he is upon firm 
ground, fupportcd by the authority and 
practice of his predece£brs of the greateft 
feputation, he may then aiTume the bold-- 
nefs a^nd intrepidity of Genius ; at any 
rate he muft not be tempted out of the 
right path, by any tide of popularity 
that always accompanies the lower ftyles 
of painting. 

. I MENTION this, becaufe our exhi- 
bitions, that produce fuch admirable 
efFeds by nour^ihing emulation, and calU 

ing 
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ing out Genius, have alfo a mifchlcvouf 
• tendency by feducing the Painter to an , 
ambition of pleafing indifcriminately the 
mixed multitude of people who refort 
to then?. 
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DISCOURSE, 



GENTLEMEN, 

WH E N I have taken the liberty 
of addrcfling you on the courfe 
and order of your ftudies, I never pro- 
pofed to enter into a minute detail of the 
Art. This I have always left to the 
feveral Profeffors, who purfue the end 
of our inftitution with the higheft ho- 
nour to themfelves, and with the greatef): 
advantage to the Students. 

O My 
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My purpoie in the diicouries I have 
held in the Acadbeay is» to lay dowja 

certain general Ideas, which feem to me 
proper for the formation of a found 
tafte. — Principles, necefTary to guard the 
PupiU agsiinft thgfe errors, into which 
the fanguine temper, common at their 
time of life, has a tendency to lead 
them ; and which have rendered abpr- 
tive the hopes of fo many fucceffions of 
promifing young men in all parts if 
Europe. 

I WISH alfo, to intercept and fiip-i 
prefs thofc prejudices, which parti- 
cularly prevail when the mcchamfm 
of painting is come to its perfcdioni 
and which when they do prevail are 
certain to prevail to the utter dcftroc* 
tion of the higher, and more valuable 

luable 
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parts of this literate and iiberal pfo^ 
feiiion. 

These two have been toy principal 
purpcyfe^i they are ftill as much my 
eoftGeriii as everj and if I repeat my 
own Ideas on the fubje£t> you who know 
how faft miftake and prejudice, when 
tiegkiSed, gain ground upon truth and 
feaibn, will eaiily excufe me^ I only 
attempt to fet the famie thing in tho 
grefateft variety of lights^ 

The fubjedt of this t)ifcourfe will be 
Imitatian^ as far as a Painter is concerned 
ill it« By imitation I do not mean Imi-* 
tation in its largeft fenfe^ but fimply the 
following of other Matters, and the ad- 
vantage to be drawn from the ftudy o^ 
their works* 

O a Thos« 
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Those who have undertaken to write 
on our Art, and have reprefented it as a 
kind of infpirationy as a gift beftowed 
upon peculiar favourites at their birth, 
feem to infure a much more favourable 
difpofition from their readers ; and have 
a much more captivating and liberal air^ 
than he who goes about to examine, 
coldly, whether there are any means by 
which this Art may be acquired ; how 
our mind may he ftrengthened and ex- 
panded, and what guides will {hew the^ 
way to eminence. / 

It is very natural for thofe who arc 
unacquainted with the caufe of any thin^ 
extraordinary, to be aftonifhed at the 
effe^y and tQ confider it as a kind of 
magic. They, who have never obferved 
the gradation by which Art is acquired^ 
^ who fee only what is the full refult of 

long 
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long, labour and apjJlication bf an in-' 
finite number, and infinite variety of adts, 
are apt to conclude from their entire 
inability to do the fame at once, that it 
is not only inacceffible to themfelves, 
but can be done by thofe only, who have 
fome gift of the nature of infpiration be- 
ftowed upon them. 

The travellers into the Eaft tell us, 
that when the ignorant inhabitants of 
thefe countries are afked concerning the 
ruins of ftately edifices yet remaining 
amongft them, the melancholy monu- 
ments of their former grandeur and long 
loft fcience, they always anlWcr, that 
they were built by magicians. The un- 
taught mind finds a vaft gulph; between 
its- own powers, and thefe work^ of conS-^ 
plicated art, which it is utterly unable 
to fathom : And it fuppofes that fuch 

O 3 a void 
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a vo^cm be pafied 00I7 by iupeniatural 
powers* 

A«p,, f^ioff Artift^^ th<mf«]v«s>- it la 
by no .BKiftPs their loiefeft t9 »»dceeive 
fuck jtu4ge^,:h©wver c^nfej^us they muy. 
be, esf itbA tety pat»i*l;i»ii»a« by wfcicli 
the extraordinary powe^ji :were acquitted l 
our art being intrinfically imitative, re-^ 
j,e4ls tbi* idea of in^rati^h more, pltr^ 
hapi, than any other, " 

It is: to avoid this plain confeffion of 
truth, a$ it ihould feem, that this ioii* 
nation o£ mailers, indeed*, aknoil all imi*-: 
tation„ whi^h impliea & n\orc re^uUc 
and pwglreflive oJetho(^\of attaining the 
ends t^: panting, haa ever. been parti-^ 
cularly inveighed aigainjft with great 
keennefs, both by ahtteht and modeifQ 
writers. 

To 
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: To derive all irom native power> to 
owe nothing to another, is the praife 
vHdich men, who do not much think 
what they are iaying, beflow fometimes 
upon others, arid fometimes on them- 
selves ; and their imaginary dignity is 
naturally heightened by a fupercilious 
cenfure of the low, the barren, the 
.groveling, the fervile imitator. It would 
be no wonder if a ftudent, frightened by 
thefe terrors and diigraceful epithets, 
with which the poor imitators are fo of- 
ten loaded^ fhould let fall his pencil 
in mere defpair; confcious how much 
he has been indebted to the labours of 
others, how little, how very little of 
his art was born with him ; and, confi- 
dering it as hopelefs, to fet about ac- 
quiring by the imitation of any human 
mafter, what he is taught to fuppofe is 
matter of infpiration from heaven. 

O 4 Some 
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Some allowance mufl be made for 
what is faid in the gaiety or ambition 
of rhetoric. We cannot fuppofe that 
any one can really mean to exclude all 
imitation of others. A pofition fo wild 
would fearce defcrve a ferious anfwer, 
for it is apparent, if we were forbid to 
make ufe of the advantages which our 
predeceflbrs afford us, the art would be 
always to begin, and confcqucntly re- 
main always in its infant ftate ; and it 
is a common obfervation, that no art 
was ever invented and carried to perfec- 
tion at the fame time. 

But to bring us entirely to reafon and 
fobriety, let it be obfervcd, that a Painter 
muft not only be of neceffity an imi- 
tator of the works of nature, which 
alone is fufficicnt to difpel this phan- 
tom of infpiration, but he muft be as 
5 neceflarily 
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iteceiTarily an imitator of the works of 
c^er Painters : This appears more hu-- 
miliating ; but is equally triie ; and no 
man can be an artift, whatever he may 
fuppofe, upon any: other terms. 

However^ thofe who 'S^pear more 
moderate and reafonable^ allow, that 
jftudy is to begin by imitation, but that 
we fhould no longer ufe the thoughts ,df 
our predeceflbrs, when we are become 
able to think for ourfelves. They hold 
that imitation is as hurtful to the more 
advanced ftudent^ as it wa% advantage- 
ous to the beginner. . • i 

For my own part, I confeis, I am 
not only very much difpofed, to lay 
down the abfolute neceflity of imitation 
in the firft ftages of the art ; but am of 
opinion, that the ftudy of other 'mafters, 

which 
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which I here call imitiition^;. tnay^bf^as^-- 
tended throughout our whole life» nrilhi- 
nut any dangec of the ioconyenietiCies 
with which it ischarged^ of enfi^ehliog 
the mindfior preventing us from giviiig 
that original air which every work un- 
doubtodljir ought always to have. 

I AM on die contrary perfuaded^ ibfit 
by imitation only» variety^ and even ofir 
ginality of invention is produced^ 

I. WIJ.L go further; even genius, ^ 
leaft wb9^ generally is fo called* is the 
child of imitation. But as this ^ppearp 
to be contrary to the general opinion, 
I muA explain my pofition before I en-- 
force it. 

Genius is fuppofcd to be a power of 
producing excellencies, which are out 

of 
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of the reach of the rules of Art ; a 
power which no precepts can teach, and 
which no induftry can acquire. 

. This opinion of the impoffibility of 
acquiring thofe beauties, which ftamp 
the work with the charader of Genius, 
fuppofes, that it is fomething more fixed 
than in reality it is ; and that we always 
do, and erer did agree, about what fhould 
be considered as a charafleriftic of Gc»- 
mus» 

But the truth is, that the degree of 
♦xcellertce which proclaims Genius is 
different, in different times, and different 
places; and what fhows it to be fo is, 
that mankind have often changed their 
opinion upon this matter, 

Whev 
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When the Arts were in their infan- 
cy, the power of merely . dr^wipg the 
likencfs of apy ohjeO:^ was .confidercd 
as one of its greateft efforts. 

The ; ct>mmon pe^lcj ignorant of 
the principles of art; ;talk the faoio 
languagCj^^ even to this .dj.y» ; But wheii 
it was found that every man Qould b© 
taught to do. this^ and a great deal 
more, merely by the obfervance of cer- 
tain precepts ; the name of Genius then 
fhifted its application, and was given 
pnly to thpfe>wlio added the. peculiar 
charadter of the objed: theyreprefentedi^ 
to thofe who had invention, cxpreffion^ 
grace, or dignity; or in fliort, fuch 
qualities, or excellencies, the producing 
of whichi could not tAen be taught by, 
any known and promulgated rules. 

We 
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We arc very furc that the beauty of 
form, the expreffion of the paffions, the 
art of compofition, even the power of 
giving a general air of grandeur to your 
work, is at prefent very much under 
the dominion of rules. Thefe excellen- 
cies were, heretofore, confidered merely 
as the eiFefts of genius; and juftly, if 
genius is not taken for infpiration, but 
as the cffc6i of clofe obfervation and 
experience. • 

He who firft made any of thefe ob- 
servations, and digefled them, (o as to 
form an invariable principle for himfelf 
to work by, had that merit ; but pro- 
bably no one went very far at once ; and 
generally, the firft who gave the hint^ 
did not know how to purfue it fteadily, 
and methodically ; at leaft not in the 
beginning. He himfelf worked on it, 

and 
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and improved' it, others worked more^ 
and improved farther, until the iecret 
was difcovered, and the praiSice made as^ 
general, as refined pradice can be rnade^ 
How many more'principles may be fi^ed 
and afcertained, we cannot tell ; but » 
criticifm is likely to go hand in hafld 
with the art which is its fubjed, we may 
venture to fay, that as that art (halt ad-^ 
vance, its powers will be ilill more and 
more fixed by rules. • 

But by whatever ftfides criticifm 
ttwy g2:in ground, we need be under nd 
apprehenfion, that invention will ever 
be annihilated, or fubdued; or intel-* 
leftual energy be brought entirely within* 
the reftraint of written law. Gc»iu* 
will ftill have room enough to expatiate/ 
and keep always the fame diftance from 
5 narrow 
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narrow comprehcnlion, and mechanical 
performance. 

What we now call Genius, begins, 
not where rules, abftradtedly taken, end ; 
but where known vulgar and trite rules 
have no longer any place. It muft of 
^feceffity be, that even works of Genius 
as well as every other efFeft, as it muft 
have its caufe, muft likewife have its 
rules; it cannot be by chance> that ex- 
cellencies arc produced with any con- 
ftancy, or any certainty, for this is not 
the nature of chance ; but the rules by 
which men of extraordinary parts, and 
fuch as are called men of Genius woA,- 
are either fuch as they difcover by their 
own peculiar obfervation, or of fuch a 
nice texture, as not eafily to admit hand<« 
ling, or exprcffing in words, efpecially 

as 
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prepared for the difcovery and feletftion 
of all that is great and noble in Nature. 
The greateft {latural genius cannot fublift 
on its own ftock : he who refolves never 
to ranfack any mind but his own, will be 
foon reduced, from mere barrennefs, to 
the pooreft of afl imitations ; he will be 
obliged to imitate himfelf, and to re- 
peat what he has before often repeated* 
When we know the fubjed: defigned by 
fuch men, it will never be difficult to 
guefs what kiod of work is to be pro- 
duced* 

It is vain for Painters or Poets to 
endeavour to invent without materials on 
which the mind may work> and from 
which invention muft originate* No- 
thing can come of nothing. 

Homer 
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Homer Is fuppofed to be poiTeflfcd of 
all the learning of his time-. And we . 
are certain that Michael Angclo, and 
Raffaelle, were equally poflefled of all 
the knowledge in the Art which wasr 
(iifcoverable in the works of their. prc^ 
deceflbrs, 

A MIND enriched by an aiTeqiblage of 
all the treafures of antient and modern 
Art^ will be more elevated and fruitfuL 
ii) refourcej in proportion tO; the numbcir. 
of ideas whigh have, beea-cajce&llly coin 1 
leded and thoroughly digefted. There 
c^ be no doubt but th^t he who has 
the moft materials has the grieatefl micans; 
of invention ; and if he has not *th^- 
power of ufing them^ it mufl; proceed 
from a feeblenefs of intelleft; or from, 
the confufed : manner in which thofe 
P 3 . coin 



cblledHone i hsivc been lakl- up in lii$ 

Tub aiMitioii ^ cdief men's }udg* 
ment fefo fap from weakeaipgi as is the 
opinion of maoyv c^up-bwft, that it wiil 
fafhion and confolidate thofe ideae ,<#" 
excellence which lay in their birth feeble, 
iM-^fti2pcS^:*ihd'C0iifufed; but %vhich ^e 
finiihed.and pur i€4 ordfcr hy^^\^ MiUfio^ 
rityand pradice o^^htofe,' wllofc Wor?ti^ 
may.b0xikid:rtoi htu^ b^d'ip^Mi^^a^fed' bf^ 
b^ij)glft6bd^«h8 -t«ft of a^rfi/'^^'^ ^^^i ^^ 

.. THB.miwB,-otgenki^/has^ been eoitti-^ 
pared to tf fparkr^ bf fire; yf^Mch is fiho^^ 
tbiifed by a^lieap of-fuel> and JJfeVefrte^P 
f|-<»Dbil^zlttg into flffl^fiiiec: Thfe fimile^;i 
wiiicli is nSade uft of -fey ^Ibe youngW* 
Pliny; riiay be eafily miftaken^*faf^argtl•*• 
ment or proof. 

There 
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TiiERB is no danger oF the mind's 
being over-burdened with knowledge, 
or the genius cxtinguiftied by any addi- 
tion of imageis ; dn the contrary, thefe 
acquiiitions may be as well, perhaps 
better, be compared, if comparifons fig- 
nified any thing in reafoning, to the 
fupply of living embers, which will 
contribute to ftirfengthen the fpark, that 
without the aflbciation of more, would 
have died away, 

ThS truth is, he whofe fecblencfs^ is 
fUoh,' as to make other mens thoujghts, 
an incumbrance to him, can have no 
very great ftrength of mind, or genius, 
of his own to be deftroyed ; fo that npt 
much harm will be d6ne at w^rft. 

We may dppple to^ PHny, the greatei: 
authority of Cicero, who is coStinually 

P 4 en- 
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enforcing the neceffity of this method of 
iludy. In his Dialogue on Oratory, he 
makes Craflus fay, that one of the.firft 
and moft important precepts, is {ochpofp 
a proper model for our invitation. Hoc 
Jit primum in preceptis mis ut detnojji^ 
Jiremus quern iiffiUmur. 

When I i^eak of the habitual imir 
tation, and continued iludy of Matters, 
it is not to be underftoqd, that I ^dvUe 
any endeavour to copy the exadl peculiar 
colour and complexion of another man's 
pnind I the fuccefs of fueh ^n attpmpt 
muft always he: Jike his, who imitates 
^xadly the air, manner, and g^ftures, of 
him whom he admires. His model may 
be excellent, but the copy wilj be ridi-? 
culous ; this ridicule does not arife from 
bis having imitated^ but from his not 
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having qhofen the right mpde of imi- 
tation, 

. It is a neceflary and warrantable pride 
to difdain to walk fervilely behind any 
individual, however elevated his rank. 
The true and liberal ground of imitation 
is an open field, where, though he, who 
precedes, has had the advantage of ftart-^ 
ing before yovi ; yet it is enough to pur- 
fue his courfe ; you need not tread in his 
fpotfteps 5 and you certainly have a right 
to outftrip him if you can. 

Nor whilft I recommend ftudying the 
Art from Artifts, can I be fuppofed t& 
mean, that Nature is to be neglected ? 
' I take this ftudy in aid and lot in ex- 
clufion of the other. Nature is, and 
fliufl: be the fountain which alone is ior 

e^hauftiblci 
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cxhauftible ; and from which all exc^l-^ 
lencies muft originally flow. 

The great ufe of ftudyirig our prede- 
ceflbrs is, to open the mind, to fhorten 
our labour, and to give us the refult of 
the feledtion made by thofe great minds 
of what is grand or beautiful in Nature ; 
her rich ftores are dll fpvezd out before 
us ; but it is an art, and no eafy art, to 
know how or what to choofo, and how' 
fo attain and fecure the objeft of our 
choice. 

' Thus the higheft beauty c^ form muft 
be taken ffoni Nature ; but it is an art 
of long deduftion, and great experience, 
to know 1k>w to find it. 

We muft not content ourfelves with 
ftierely admiring and relifhing; we muft 

enter 
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enter into the principles on which the 
vrork is wrought: thefe do not fwim 
on the fuperficies, and confeqaently arc 
not open to fupcrficial obfervcrs. 

Art in its perfcftion is not oftenta- 
tious ; it lies hid, and works its efFeft, 
itfelf unfccn. It is the proper ftudy and 
labour of an Artift to uncover and find 
out the latent caufe of confpicuous beau- 
ties, and from thence form principles for 
his own condudt^ fuch an examination 
is^ a Continual exertion of the mind, as 
gteat, perhaps, as that of the Artift 
wKbfe works he is thus ftudyin^. 

. ' TkE' fugacious irrtitator, noi only re^ 
lAaHcs^ what diftinguifhes the^^ different 
manner or genius of each mafter; he 
enters into the contrivance in the com- 
pofition, how the mafles of lights are 

difpofed. 
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dilpofcd, the means by which the cffcOi 
is produced, how artfully fomc parts arc 
Ipfl in the ground, others boldly re*-, 
lieved, and how all thefe are mutually, 
altered and interchanged according to the 
reafon and fcheme of the work. He ad- 
mires not the harmony of colouring. 
alone^ hut h^ examines by what artifice 
one colour is a foil to its neighbour.^ 
He looks clofe into the tints, of what 
cplours they are compofed, till he has 
fgrmed clear, and diftiru3; ideas, and hjafii; 
learnt to . fee in what harmony ap4 goo4 
colouring conlifts-. What is learnt in 
this manner from the works of other^, 
becomes really our own, finks deep, and 
is never forgotten ; nay, it is by fei:ping 
on this Clue that we proceed forward^ and 
get further and further in enlarging thq 
principle, and improving the prafticeu, 

There 
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There can be no doubt, but the art 
is better learnt from the works them- 
felves, than from the precepts which 
are formed upon^hefe works ; but if it 
is difBcult to choofe proper models for 
imitation, it requires no lefs circum- 
fpedion to feparate and diftinguifli what 
in thofe models we ought to imitate. . 

I CANNOT avoid mentioning here, 
though it is not my intention, at prefcnt, 
to enter into the art, and method of 
jftudy; an error which ftudents are too 
apt to fall into. 

He that is forming himfelf, muft look 
with great caution and warinefs on thofe 
peculiarities, or prominent parts, which 
at firft force themfelves upon view; and 
are the marks, or what is commonly 

called 
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called the manner, by which that indi- 
vidual Artift is diftinguifhcd* 

Peculiar marks, f hold to be, ge- 
nerally, if not always, defedls ; however 
difficult it may be, wholly to efcapc 
them. 

Peculiarities in the works of Art^ 
are like thofe in the human figure ^ it is 
by them that we are cognizable and dif* 
tinguifhed one from another, but they 
are always fo many blemifhes; which^ 
however, both in the one cafe, and in 
the other, ceafe to appear deformities, 
to thofe who have them continually be- 
fore their eyes. In the works of Art, 
even the mofl enlightened mind, when 
warmed by beauties of the higbefl 
kind, will by degrees find a repugnance 

withixi^ 
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within him, to acknowledge any defecSts ; 
nay, his enthufiafm will carry him fo 
far, as to transform them into beauties, 
and objeds of imitation. 

It muft be acknowledged, that a pe- 
culiarity of ftile, either from its novelty^ 
or by feeming to proceed from a pecu- 
liar turn of mind, often efcapes blame ; 
on the contrary, it is fometimes flxiking 
and pleafing; but this it is vain labour 
to endeavour to imitate; becaufe no- 
velty, and peculiarity, being its only 
merit, when it ceafes to be new, it 
ccafcs to have value. 

A MANNER, therefore, being a defect, 
and every Painter, however excellent, 
having a manner, it feems to follow, 
that all kinds of faults, as well as beau- 
ties. 
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tieSy may be learned under the fandioil 
of the greateft authorities. 

Even the great name of Michael 
Angelo may be ufed, to keep in coun- 
tenance a deficiency, or rather negledl of 
colouring, and every other ornamental 
part of the Art* 

If the young Student is dry and hard> 
Pouffin is the fame. If his work has a 
carclefs and unfinifhed air; he has moft 
of the Venetian fchool to fupport him. 
If he makes no feledtion of objeds, but 
takes individual nature juft as he finds 
it; he is like Rembrant. If he is in- 
corfedt in the proportions of his figures ; 
Corregio was likewife incorreft. If his 
colours are not blended and united 3 
Rubens was equally crude. 



In 
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In fhort, there is no defcd, but may 
be cxcufed, if it is a fufficient excufc, 
that it can be imputed to confiderable 
artifts ; but it muft be remembered, that 
it was not by thefe defedts they acquired 
their reputation ; they have a right to 
our pardon, but not to our admiration. 

However, to imitate peculiarities or 
miftake defedts for beauties that man will 
be moft liable, who confines his imitation 
to one favourite mafter ; and even though 
he chufes the beft, and is capable of dif- 
tinguifhing the real excellencies of his 
model ; it is not by fuch narrow pradice, 
that a genius or maftery in the Art is ac- 
quired. A man is as little likely to form 
a true idea of the perfedion of the Art, 
by ftudying a fingle Artift, as he would 
be of producing a perfectly beautiful 
Q^ figure^ 
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figure, by an exa<Sl imitation of any in- 
dividual Hving' model. 

And as the painter, by bringing to- 
gether in one piece, thofe beauties, which 
are difperfed amongft a great variety of 
individuals, produces a figure more beau^ 
tiful than can be found in Nature. So 
that Artift who can unite in himfelf the 
excellencies of the various Painters, will 
approach nearer to perfedion than any 
one of his mafters. 

He, who confines himfelf to the imi- 
tation of an individual, as he never p«>- 
pofes to furpafs, fo he is not likely to 
equal, the objeft of imitation. He prg- 
fefi[es only to follow : and he that follows 
muft neceffarily be behind, 

Wb 
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We fhould imitate the conduft of the 
great Artifts in the courfe of their ftqdies, 
as well as the works which they pro- 
duced when they were perfedly formed. 
Raffaelle begun by imitating implicitly 
the manner of Pietro Perugino, under 
whom be ftudiedj fo his firft works are 
fcarce to be diftinguiflied from his 
mafters ; but foon forming higher, and 
more extenfive views, he imitated the 
grand outline of Michael Angeloi he 
learnt the manner of ufing colours from 
the works of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Fratre Bartolomeo : to all this he added 
the contemplation of all the rerr^ains of 
antiquity that were within his reach; 
and employed others to draw for him 
what was in Greece and diftapt places* 
And it is from his having taken fo many 
models, that he because himfelf a model 
Q^a. for 
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for all fucceeding Painters ; always imi- 
tating and always original. 

If your ambition therefore be to equal 
RafFaelle, you muft do as RafFaelle did ; 
take many models, and not take even 
bim for your guide alone to the exclufion 
of others *. And yet the number is in- 
finite of thofe who feem, if one may 
judge by their ftile, to have feen no other 
works but thofe of their mafter, or of 
fome favorite, whofe manner is their firft 
wifh, and their laft. 

I WILL mention a few that occur to 
me of this narrow, confined, illiberal, 
unfcientifick, and fervile kind of imi- 
tators. Guido was thus meanly copied 

* Sed non qui maxime imitandus, etiam folufi 
imitandus eft. Quimiiian. 

by 
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by ElizabetU, Siraixi^ and Simone Can- 
tarini. PouiSn, by Vcrdier, and Cheron. 
Paroiigiand, . by Jeronimo Mazzuoli. 
Paolo Veronefe, and lacomo BafTan, had 
for their imitators their brothers and 
fons, Piptro de Cortona was followed 
by Ciro Ferri, and Romanelli. Rubens, 
by Jacques Jordans, and Diepenbeckj 
Quercino, by his own Family, the Gen** 
nvi* Carlo Marratti was imitated by 
Qeufeppe Chiari, and Pictro da Pietri. 
And Rembrant, by Bramer, Eckhout, 
and Flink, All thefe, to whom may be 
added a much longer lift of painters, 
whofe works among the ignorant, pafs 
for .t;hofe of their mafters, are juftly to be 
cenfured for barren nefs and fervility. 

To oppofe to this lift, a few that have 
adopted a more liberal ftile of imitation. 
Pelegrino Tibaldi, RoITo, and Primaticio 

0.3 ^^ 
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did obi coldly imitate, bttt daught fome^ 
thing of the fire that anhtiates the works 
of Michael Angelo. The Carraches 
formed their ilile from Pclegriiio Ti- 
baldi, Corregio, and the Venetian School, 
Domenichino; Gttldo, Lariftanco, Al- 
bano, Guercino, Cavidone, SchidOne, 
Tiarini, though it isf fufficiently apparent 
l3iat they came from the School of the 
Carraches, have yet the appearance of 
men who extended their views beyond 
the model that lay befbfe them, lattd 
havo Ihewn that they had opinibds of 
theif own, and thought for themftfves, 
aftei- they had made themfelves mafters 
of theg;eneral principles of their fchdojs. 

Le Seure's firft manner refembles very 

mach that of his mafter Vovet ; but as 

he foon excelled him, fo he differed 

from him in every part of the Art. Carlo 

7 Marratti 
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Marratti Aicceeded bqtter thaa thofc I 
have firft named^ and I think owes his 
fuperiority to the extenfion of his views ; 
befide^ his mailer Andrea Sacci, he imi- 
tated RafFaelle^ Guidoi and the Carraches; 
It is trUei ^ere is nothing very capti^ 
▼fttingin Calrlq Marratti ; but this pro^ 
peeded from wants whici^ cannot be 
compleatly fupplied; that is^ want of 
ftrength of parts. In this, certainly men 
are not equal, and a man can bring home 
Wares oiily in proportioa to the capital 
with which he goes to market. Carlo, 
by diligence, made the mofttof what he 
had I but there was liiidoubtedly a hea« 
vinefs about him> which extended itfelf, 
uniformly, to his inventiph, expreflion, 
his drawing, colouring, and the general 
efFcd of his pictures. The truth is, he 
never equalled any of his patterns in any 
0^4 one 
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one thing, and he added little of his 
own. 

But we muft not reft contented, even 
in this general ftudy of the moderns; 
We muft trace back the art to its foufi* 
tain head, to that fource from whence 
they drew their principal excellencies^ 
the moiluments of pure antiquity. 

^ All the inventions and thoughts of 
the Antients^ whether conveyed to us in 
ftatues, bafrcliefi^i intaglios, cameos, or 
coins, are to be fought after and care- 
fully ftudied: The genius that hovers 
over thefe venerable reliques, may be 
called the father of modern art. 

F]feoM the remains of the works of 
the anticnts the modern arts were re- 
vived, and it is by their means that they 

muft 
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muft be reftorcd a fecond time. How- 
ever it may mortify our vanity, wc muft 
be forced to allow them our maflers i 
and we may venture to prophecy, that 
when they fhall ceafe to be ftudied. Arts 
will no longer flourifh, and we fhall 
again relapfe into barbarifm. 

The fire of the artift's own genius 
operating upon thefe materials which 
have been thus diligently colle(3:ed, will 
enable him to make new combinations^ 
perhaps, fuperior to what had ever be- 
fore been in the pofleffion of the Art. 
As in the mixture of the variety of me- 
tals, which are faid to have been melted 
and run together at the burning of Co- 
rinth, a new and till then unknown 
metal was produced equal in value to 
any of thofe that had contributed to its 
compofition. And though a curious re- 
finer 
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finer may tiMne with his cruciUes^ inalj£r 
Md feparate its various component parts^ 
y«l Corinthian brafs would ftill hold itft 
ittHk ^^imohgft the moft beautiful and va^^ 
luteMeof thaalsy 

We have hitherto cohfidcred the ad- 
vantages of imitation as it tends to form 
the taftejr dnd as ^ |^ra(ftke by which a 
(pirk of thsc Ifeiiius may be caught which 
tiluimnes theib |i6ble works^ that ought 
6lway« t6 be pfefent to our thoughts^ 

Wt cdmc now to fpeak of ahothei' 
fciftd df jMit&tioh ; the borrowing apar^ 
ticul&# thought^ ^ an aSbion, attitude, or 
%ure| and tranfplanting it into your 
6wn y^otk ; this Will either come under 
the ehafge of pflagiarifm, or be Waf rdnt-j. 
able, and defefve commendation, ac-^ 
cording td the addrefs with which it is 

per-* 
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performed. There is fome difference 
likewife whether it is upon the antients 
or the moderns that thefe depredations 
are made. It is generally allowed, that 
no man need be afhamed of copying the 
antients : their works are cOnfidered as 
a magazine of common property, always 
open to the public, whence every man 
has a right to what materials he pleafes ; 
and if he has the art of ufing them, they 
are fuppofed to become to all intents and 
purpofes his own property. 

The colledlion which Raffaelle made 
of the thoughts of the antients with fo 
much trouble, is a proof of his opinion on 
this fubjedt. Such colledtions may be 
made with much more eafe, by means 
of an art fcarce known in his time; I 
mean that of engraving, by which, at 
an 
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an cafy rate, every man may now avail 
himfelf of the inventions of antiquity. 

It muft be acknowledged that the 
works of the moderns are more the pro- 
perty of their authors ; he, who borrows 
an idea from an artift, or perhaps from 
a modern, not his contemporary, and fo 
accommodates it to his own work, that 
it makes a part of it, with no feam or 
joining appearing, can hardly be charged 
with plagiarifm; poets praftife this kind 
of borrowing, without referve. But an 
attifl fhould not be contented with this 
only ', he fhould enter into a competition 
with his original, and endeavour to im- 
prove, what he is appropriating to his own 
work. Such imitation is fo far from 
having any thing in it of the fervility of 
plagiarifm, that it is a perpetual exercife 

of the mind, a continual invention. 

t 

Borrow* 
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Borrowing or dealing with fuch art 
and caution, will have a right to the, 
fame lenity as was ufed by the Lacede- 
monians ; who did not punilh theft, but 
the want of artifice to conceal it. 

In order to encourage you to imita- 
tion, to the utmoft extent, let me add, 
that very finifhed Artifts in the inferior 
branches of the Art, will contribute to 
furnifh the mind and give hints, of which 
a fkilful painter, who is fenfible of what 
he wants, and is in no danger of being 
infeded by the contadt of vicious models, 
will know how to avail himfelf. He 
will pick up from dunghills what by a 
nice chymiftry, paffing through his own 
mind, (hall be converted into pure gold ; 
and, under the rudenefs of Gothic eflays, 
he will find original, rational, and even 
fublime inventions. 

In 
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In the luxuriant ftile of Paul Vero- 
ncfc, in the capricious con^pofitions of 
Tintoret, he will find fooiething, that 
will aflSbft his invention, and give points, 
from which his own imagination ihall 
rife and take flight, when the fubjeft 
which he treats, will, with propriety, 
admit of fplendid eiFeds. 

In every fchool, whether Venetian, 
French, or Dutch, he will find, either 
ingenious compofitions, extraordinary ef^ 
fedis, fome peculiar cxpreffions, or fomt 
mechanical excellence, well worthy his 
attention, and, in fome meafure, of his 
inpiitation ; even in the lower clafs of the? 
French painters, gr^t beauties are oftea 
found united with great defers. 

Though Coypel wanted a fimplicity 
of tafte, and miftook a prefumptuous and 

afluming 
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lafliiming^ air for what is grand and ma- 
jcftic ; yet he frequently has gojod fenfc 
and judgment in his manner of telling 
his ftoriesy great ikill in his compofi^ 
tions, and is not without a confiderable 
power of expreffing the paffions. The 
modern affectation of grace in his works, 
as well as ia thofe of Bouche and Wat- 
teau, may be faid to be feparated, by a 
very thin partition, from the more fim^ 
pie and pure grace of Coreggio and 
Parmigiano. 

Amongst the Dutch painters, the 
corred, firm, and determined pencil, 
which was employed by Bamboccio and 
Jan Miel, on vulgar and meap fubjeds, 
might, without any change, be employed 
on the higheft,^ to which, indeed, it 
feem; more properly to belong. The 
greateft ftib, if that ilik i$ confined to 

fmall 
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fmall figures, fuch as PoufBn generally 
painted, would receive an additional 
grace, by the elegance and precifion of 
pencil fo admirable in the works of 
Teniers. 

Though this fchool more particularly 
excelled in the mechanifm of painting, 
yet there are many, who have fliewn 
great abilities in expreffing what muft 
be ranked above mechanical excellencies. 

In the works of Frank Halls, the 
portrait painter may obferve the compo- 
fition of a face -, the features well put 
together, as the painters exprefs it; from 
whence proceeds that ftrong marked 
charadter of individual nature, which is 
fo remarkable in his portraits, and is^ 
not to be found in an equal degree in 
any other painter. If he had joined to 
7 this 
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this moft difficult part of the Art^ a pa<*> 
tiencc in finifhing what he had fo cor- 
redly planned, he might juftly have 
claimed the place which Vandyke, all 
things confidered, fo juftly holds as the 
£rft of portrait painters. 

■^Others of the fame fchool have 
i!bewii great power in expreffing the 
cfaatafter and paffions of thofe vulgar 
people, which arc the fubje^« of their 
ftudy and attention. Amongft thofe 
Jean Stein feems to be one of the moft 
4fligeftt and accurate obfervers of what 
pa^d in thofe fcenes which he fre- 
quented, and which were to him an 
academy. I can eafily imagine^ that if 
this extraordinary man had had the good 
fortune to have been born in Italy, in- 
ftead of Holland, had he lived in Rome 
infteM of L^yden^ a&d had been bleffed 

R with 
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with Michael Angelo and RafFaelle for 
his mafters, inftcad of Brower and Van 
Gowen; that the fame fagacity and pe- 
netration which diftinguifhed fo accu- 
rately the different charafters and ex* 
preflion in his. vulgar figures, would; 
when exerted in the feleftion and imita- 
tion of what was great and elevated in 
Nature, have been equally fucce&fu'l^ 
and his a^nie would have been now 
ranged with the great pillars and fup*« 
porters of our Art,. : \ 

Men who although thus bound down 
by the almoft invincible powers of eiarly 
habits, have flill exerted cxtraordinaiy 
abilities Within their narrow ^nd.conr 
fined drclcj, and have, from the natural 
vigour of their mind, given- fuch. an 
;interefting expreflion, ' fuch folpqe. an^ 
energy to their wprks^ Shough/tji^ cmr 
.. . . .. not 
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npt be recommended to be exadly Imi- 
tated,, may yet invite an Artifl: to endea- 
y9ur to transfer, by a kind of parody^ 
fh^fe -excellencies to his own works. 
Whoever has acquired . the power of 
awaking this ufe of the Fleinifh» Venetian, 
and . French Schods^ is a real^ genius^ 
^Jid has fources of knowledge open to 
hjqi . which were wanting^ to the great 
Artifts who lived in the gj^a^ age of 

To find excellencies, however dif- 
per/ed, to',difcqver beautie^ .ho^yever 
concealed. by. the multitude of defedts 
with whic^ thej are furroundpd^* c^n b? 
the work only -of him who having a mind 
^Iways alive to Jiis Art^ has .extended hia 
yi&ws to all. ages and to all fchools ;. and 
has acquired from that cpmprphenfive 
mafs which he has thus gathered to him- 
• R 2 felf. 
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fclf, a wcU-digdftcd tod perfea idea of 
his Art, to which every thing is tt^ 
ferred. Like t ibvei*eigd judge and if^ 
biter of Art, he is poffcffed df that 
pf eiidihg power which feparates and at*- 
tracts every excellence from every fchool? 
feleAs both fitom what is great, and what 
is little ; brings home knowledge frtotit 
the Eaft and from the Weft; makiteg' 
the univcrf<i4ribtltary towards familhihil 
his mind and enriching his works witit 
originality, and variety of inventions • 

Ttttys f have vehtUted to give ttif 
opinion of what appears to me the trtie^ 
and only medrad, by which an Artift 
itoakes himfelf mafter of his prtTctRotit 
which I hcdd ought to be one continued 
courfc of imitation that is^ Hot toccafe 
but with our lives* 

Those, 
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Thpsje, who either from their own 
engagements and hurry of bufixiefs, or 
fjrpm ijidqjcnce, or from conceit and 
vajsityi have n^giefted Irlpking out of 
tjjcmfplyes, as far as my experience and 
obftrvatioo reaches, have froin that time, 
not only ceajK^ tp advance, and improve 
in their perforwaPC^i but have goije back- 
war4* They jpay be popupared tP meQ 
whp have lived upon their pripcipal 'till 
tb?y are reduced to beggary, ^nd left 
withput refpurcep. 

, I qA»i fi?qppq[xj^nd R^thipg be«er, 
therefor?, thaji thaj yoi^ en^^^^vour tp 
infufe into your wprjcs vyd^J^t ypa learn 
from the contemplation of the works of 
Qtbers, To reconjmend this has the 
appearance of needjefs an4 fijpGffluQUiS 
advice; but it has fallen within my 
own knowledge, that Artjfts, though 
R 3 they 
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they arc not wanting in a finccrc love 
for their Art, though they have great 
pleafufe in feeing good piftures, and are 
well fkilled to diftinguifli what is ex- 
cellent or defective in them, yet go on 
in their own manner, without any en- 
deavour to give a little of thofe beauties; 
which they admire in others, to theif 
own works. It is difficult to conceive' 
how the prefent Italian Painters, who 
live in the midft of the treafures of art, 
Ihould be contented with their own ftile. 
They proceed in their common place 
inventions, and never think it worth 
while to vifit the works of thofe great 
artifts with which they are furrounded. 

I REMEMBER, fcvcral years ago, to 
have converfed at Rome with an Arfift 
of great fame throughout Europe; he 
was not without a confiderable degree 

of 
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of abilities^ but thofe abilities were by 
no means equal to his own opinion of 
them. From.the reputation he had ac- 
quiredy he too fondly concluded that he 
flood in the fame rank, when compared 
to his predeceffors, as he held with regard 
to his miferable contemporary rivals. 

: In tonverfation about fome particu- 
lars of the woirka of RaiFaelle, he feemed 
to have, or to affeft to have, a very 
obfcure memory of them. He told me 
that he had not fet his foot in the Va- 
tican for fifteen years together; that in- 
deed he had been in treaty to copy a 
capital pidture of RafFaelle, but that the 
bufinefs had gone off; however, if the 
agreement had held, his copy would 
have greatly exceeded the original. The 
merit of this Artift, however great we 
may fuppbfe it, I am fure would h^ve 
R 4 been 
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been far greater, and his prefamptiQn 
would have been far lefs, if b« bsd vi- 
iited the Vatican, as in re^fon he oughl 
to have done> once at leaft ^ v^iy moiitb 
of his life, 

I ADDRESS myfelf. Gentlemen, to 
you who have made fome progrefs in 
the art, and are to be fdr the future, 
under the guidance of your own judgr 
ment and difcretion. 

I CONSIDER you as arrived to that 
period, when you have a right to think 
for yourfelves, and to prefume, that every 
man is fallible j to fludy the mailers 
with a fufpicion,^ that great men arc 
pot always exempt from great faults; 
to criticife, compare, and rank their 
works in your own eftimation, as they 
approach to^ or recede fromi thatftandard 

of 
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of perfection which ypu have fofme4 
in your own mind, but, which thofc 
mailers themielvcs, it muft be remem* 
bered, have taught you to make ; and, 
which you will ceafe to make with cor-r 
reftnefs, when you ceafe to ftudy them. 
It is their excellencies which have taught 
you their defeifts. 

I WOULD wifli you to forget where 
you are, and who it is that fpeaks to you. 
I only dire(a you to higher models, and 
better advifers. We can teach you here 
but very little ; you are henceforth to be 
your own teachers. Do this juflice, 
however, to the Englifh Academy, to 
bear in mind, that in this place, you 
contraded no narrow habits, no falfe 
ideas, nothing that could lead you to 
the imitation of any living mafter, who 
may be the fafliionable darling of the 

day.. 
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day. As you have not been taught to 
flatter us, do not learn to flatter your- 
felves. We have endeavoured to lead 
you to the admiration of nothing but 
what is truly admirable. If you choofc 
inferior patterns, or if you make your 
own former works, your patterns for 
your latter^ it is your own fault. 

The purpofe of this Difcourfe, and, 
indeed, of mofl: of my others, is to cau- 
tion you againft that falfe opinion, but 
too prevalent amongfl: Artifts, of the ima- 
ginary power of native genius, and its 
fufficiency in great works. This opinion^ 
according to the temper of mind it meets 
with, almoft always produces, either a 
vain confidence, or a fluggifti defpair, 
both equally fatal to all proficiency. 

? Study 
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Study therefore the great works of 
the great mafters, for ever. Study as 
nearly as you can, in the order, in the 
manner, on the principles, on which 
they ftudied. Study nature attentively, 
but always with thofe mafters in your 
company j confider them as models which 
you are to imitate, and at the fame time 
as rivalsj which you are to combat. 
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DISCOURSE, 



GENTLEMEN, 

IT has been my ^iniform endeayour^ 
fiapc I firft addreflcid. you from this 
place, to imi^reAi you fooflgly .w^^ 
juling idea* : I wifhed^you to be per- 
fuaded, that fuccefs yi your Art de7 
pends ^Irooft • entirely on your pwn in- 
duftry ; but the induflry which I prinr 
jftipally recommended, is not the induftry 
of the Aands, but of the mnd. 

As 
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As our art is not a 'divine gift^ fb 
neither is it a mechanical trade. Its 
foutidations dre laid in folid fciencd. 
And pradice, though eflential to per- 
fcdtion, can never attain that to which 
it aims, unlefs it works under the di- 
reftion of principle. 

Some writers upon art carry this point 
too far, and fuppofe that fuch a body of 
univerfal and profound learning is re-« 
quifite, that the very enumeration of its 
kind^ is en6ugh to frighten a beginner. 
Vitruvius, aftfef going through the ttiafl^ 
accoMplifbments of ilatute, and tht 
nianyaCquireffiftnls of learning, neceflkry 
to an archited, proceeds with great gta- 
viry Id aflfert, that he ought to be well 
Ikilled in the civil law, that he may not 
!>c cheated in the title of th& ground feit 
builds Qh, 

5 BiTT 
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BtJT without fuch exaggeration, we 
may go fo far as to aflert, that a painter 
flands in need of more knowlege than is 
to be picked off his pallet, or collected 
by looking on his model, whether it be 
in life or in pidture. He can never be a 
great artift, who is grofsly illiterate. 

Every man whofe bufinefs is defcrip- 
tion ought to be tolerably converfant 
with the poets, in fome language or 
other; that he may imbibe a poetical 
fpirit, and enlarge his ftock of ideas. 
He ought to acquire an habit of com- 
paring and digefting his notions. He 
ought not to be wholly unacquainted 
with that part of philofophy which giver 
him an infight into human nature, and 
relates to the manners, charaders, paf- 
fions and affections. He ought to know 
fomething concerning the mind, as wclL 
: S as 
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as a great deal concerning the body of 
man. 

For this purpofc, if is not riccelfeiy 
that he ihotild gQ into fuch a compa^ 
of reading, as miift^ by dddrading hioi 
attention, difqualify him far the prac.>^ 
tical part of his profeflion, and make 
him fink the performer in the critic. 
Reading, if it can be made the favourite: 
recreation of his Icifufe hours, will im- 
prove and enlarge his mind, without 
retarding his aftual induftry. 

What fuch partial and defultory read- 
fhg cannot afford, may be fupplied by the 
converfation of learned and ingenious 
men, which is the beft pf all fubfti- 
tutes for thofe who have not the means 
or opportunities of deep ftudy^ There 
are mttny fUch men in this age>, and^ 

they 
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eating their iileas to artifts^ wbea they 
iter them curious and docile,* if they are 
treated with that refpedb as^ defisrence 
which is fo juiUy their due. Into Aich 
fociety, young artilts^ if thi^y miake it 
the point of their aislbition, vfill by 
degrees be admittbd. There, without 
formal teaching, they will infenlibly come 
to feel and reafim like tbofe they live 
with, and find a rational and fyflematic 
tafle imperceptibly form^ed in their minds, 
which they wili know how to reduce to a 
ftandard, by applying general truth to 
their own purpofes, better perhaps than- 
thofe to whom they owed th^ original' 
fentiment. 

Of tiieft Audi€S and this cdnverfa- 

tion, the defined and legitimate offspring 

is a power of dij^guifbiiig righl froifv 

S 2 wrong. 
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wrong, which power applied to works 
of art, is denominated T^ajie. Let me 
then, without further introdaftion, enter 
upon an examination, whether Tafte be 
fo far beyond our reach, as to be un-» 
attainable by care; or be fo very vague 
and capricious, that no care ought to 
be employed about it. 

It has been the fate of arts to be 
enveloped in myfterious and incompre- 
henfible language, as if it was thought 
neceflary that even the terms (hould cor- 
refpond to the idea entertained of the 
inftability and uncertainty of the rules 
which they exprefled. 

To fpeak of genius and tafle, a^ any 
way connected with reafon or common 
fenfe, would be, in the opinion of fome 
towering talkers, to fpeak like a man.: 

- ; who 
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who pofTefled neither, who had never 
felt that enthufiafm, or, to ufe their owil 
inflated language, was never warmed by 
that Promethean fire, which animates 
the canvas and vivifies the marble. 

If, in order to be intelligible, I appear 
to degrade art by bringing her down 
from her vifionary fituation in the clouds, 
it is only to give her a more folid man- 
fion upon the earth. It is heceflfary that at 
fome time or other we fliould fee things 
as they really are, and not impofe on 
ourfelves by that falfe magnitude with 
which objeds appear when viewed in- 
diflindly as through a mift. 

We will allow a poet to exprefs his 
meaning, when his meaning is not well 
known to himfelf, with a certain de- 
gree of obfcurity, as it is one fource. 

S ^ of 
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ef the Aiblifne. fiat whea, in jdatn 
pTok, «re gravely talk jof ooordl^ the 
nmle idn ^dy bowerc ; waiWBiig tlie <3alt 
and i0i|iiration of Genras, fifodttig ^Ht 
where, fie inhabits, and wberfc Ii6 js to 
be invoked with the greateft fuccefs ; of 
attending to times and ibafons ^vben the 
ima^ation fhoots wkh ^e greateft vi*- 
gour, whether at the fifnifWer {cMiee or 
theequinoKf ^gafcieufly<)Mervihg how 
diuch the wild fi^doAi and Mberty of 
imagination is cramped by attentioii %o 
eflablt^ed rvAts$ and how this 4kme 
imagination begins t6 jfefrow dim in 4A^ 
vanced age^ fmothei^ and ikitdenfed i>y 
too much judg*Aent; When we taHc 
fuch language, or entertain fuch fenti- 
ments a$ theffe, w?e »g6nferally reft con- 
tented widi mere words, or at t)eft en- 
tertain nations not only groundlefs, but 
pernicious. 

If 
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Ij* all this means what it is very pof- 
fibk was originally intended only to be 
meant, that in order to cultivate an art, 
a man fecludes himfelf from the com- 
merce of the world, and retires into 
the country at particular fealbns ; of that 
at one time of the year his body is in 
better health, and confequently his mind 
fitter for the bufinefs of hard thinking 
than at another time ; or that the mind 
may be fatigued and grow confufed by 
4ong and unremitted application ; this I 
can underftand, I can likewife believe, 
that a man eminent when yonng for pof- 
fefling poetical imagination, -may, from 
iiaving taken another road, fo ncgle6t its 
cultivation, as to fhew lefs of its powers 
in his latter life. But I am perfuaded, 
that fcarce a poet is to be found, from 
Homer down to Dryden, who prefefved 
a found mind in a found body, and con- 
S 4 tinned 
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tinued prai^iiing his profeiHon to tho 
very laft, whofe later works are not as 
replete with the fire of imagination, as 
thofe which were produced in his more 
youthful days. 

To underfland literally thefe meta- 
phors or ideas expreflbd in poetical lan- 
guage, feems to be equally abfurd as to 
conclude, that becaufe painters fomc- 
times reprefent poets writing from the 
dictates of a little winged boy or genius, 
that this fame genius did really inform 
him in a whifper what he was to write i 
and that he is himfelf but a mere ma- 
chine, unconfcious of the operation? pf 
his own mindf 

Opinions generally received and 
floating in the world, whether true or 
falfe, we naturally adopt and make our 

QWHi 
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own ; they may be considered as a kind 
of inheritanf:e to which we fucceed and 
are tenants for life, and which we leave 
to our pofterity very near in the condition 
in which we received it ; not much be- 
ing in any one man's power either to 
impair or improve it. 

The greateft part of thefe opinions, 
like current coin in its circulation, we 
are obliged to take without weighing or 
examining ; but by this inevitable inat- 
tention, many adulterated pieces are re- 
ceived, which, when we ferioufly efti- 
mate our wealth, we muft throw away. 
So the colle<^or of popular opinions, 
when he embodies his knowledge, and. 
forms a fyftem, muft feparate thofe which 
are true from thofe which are only, 
plaufible. But it becomes more pecu* 
Jiarly a duty to the profciTors of art not 

to 
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to let any opimons rclati«g ^o t6at^t 
pafs unexamined. The caution atitJ cir- 
cumfpeiflion required in fudi -examina- 
tion we {hall prdfentJy have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining. 

Genius and tafte, in their common 
acceptation, appear to be very nearly re- 
flated j the difference lies only in this, 
that genius has fuperaddcd to it a habit 
or power of execution. X>r we may fay, 
that tafte, when this power is added, 
changes its name, and is called genius. 
They both, in the popular opinion, pre- 
tend to an entire exemption from the 
Teftrarnt of rules. It is fuppolcd that 
their powers are intuitive ; that under 
the name of genius great works are pro- 
duced, and under the name of tafte an 
exad: judgment is given, without our 
knowing why, and without being under 

the 
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the leaft bbligation to reafon, precept, 
or experience; 

One can fcarce ftate thefe ojHnions 
without expofing their abflirdity, yet; 
they are conftantly in the mouths of 
men, and particularly Af artifts, Tliey 
who have thought ferioufly on this fub- 
jeft, do not carry the point fo far ; yet 
I am perfuadcd, that even among thofe 
few who may be called thinkers, the 
prevalent opinion gives lefs than it ought 
to the powers of reafon 5 and confiders ^ 
the principles of tafte, which give all 
their authbrity to the rules of art, as * 
niore fludnating, and as having lefs fo- 
lid foundations, than we fhall find, upon 
examination, they really have. 

The common faying, that tafies are 
not to be difputed, owes its influence, 

and 
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and its general reception, to the fame 
error which leads us to imagine it of 
too high original to fubmit to the au- 
thority of an earthly tribunaL It will 
likewife correfpond with the notions of 
thofe who cbnfider it as a mere phan- 
tom of the imagination, fo devoid of 
fubilance as to elude all criticifm. 

We often appear to diflfer in fenti- 
ments from each other, merely, from 
the inaccuracy of terms, as we are not 
obliged to fpeak always with critical 
cxadtnefs. Something of this too may 
arife from want of words in the lan- 
guage to exprefs the more nice difcri- 
minations which a deep inveftigatioiji dif- 
covers. A great deal however of this dif- 
ference vanifties, when each opinion is to- 
lerably explained and underftood by con- 
ftancy and precifion in the ufe of terms. 

We 
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-We appljr the term Tajie to that 
aft of the mind by which we like or 
diflike, whatever be the fubjedt. Our 
judgment upon an airy nothing, a fancy 
which has no foundation^ is called by 
the fame name which we give -to our* 
determination ^concerning thofe truths 
which refer to the moft general and 
moft unalterable principles of human na- 
ture, to works which are only to be 
produced by the greateft efforts of the 
human uhderftanding. However incon- 
venient this may be, we are obliged to 
take words as we find them; all we 
can do is to diftinguifti the things to. 
which they are applied. 

We may let pafs thofe things which 

are at once fubjefts of tafte and fenfe, 

and which having as much certainty as 

the fenfes themfelves^ give no occafion 

S to 
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to eoquiry or difpute* The natural b^-* 
petite or tafte of the human mind is 
for TrutA ; whether that truth- r€ifuh$ 
from the real agreement or equality ©£ 
original ideas among th^njli^lves ; froib 
the agceemsnt of the repreieotnttoii of 
any object with the thiag reprefented:; 
or from the corriefpondonce of the fc- 
veral parts of any arrang^nfleht With eiaeh 
other. It is the very faq»0: tafte which 
relifhes a dcmonftration in geometry, that 
is pleafed with the refemblance of a 
pidure to an original, and touched witfe 
tte harmony of mufic. 

All thefe have unalterable and fixed 
foundations in nature, and are there- 
fore equally ijiveftigated by realbfi> aiid 
known by ftudy j fome with mor^^ fomc 
with lefs clearnefs^ but all oxadly ia: 
the fame way. A. pi<ft«!ft that is ua- 

5 lik^» 
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like^ is faife^ Pifproportionate prdoftr- 
• nance of paxtSris not right; becaufe it. 
cannot be t4;ue,i until it ceafes to be a 
qontradidion to. affert, that the paVts, 
have no r^tii}n.t9^jhe^w?hrple*. Colouring 
is trug wbere^ib i^ natur^ly adapted to the 
eye, from brightnefs, from foftnefs, frdiji 
harmony, from refemblance; becaufe thefc 
agree with their objedl nature^ and there- 
fore are tfuej as true as mathematical 
demonilration y but known to be true only 
to thofe who iludy thefe things. 

JBvT befides nal^ there is^ alfo apparent 
truth, or opinion, pr prejudice. With 
reg^d to real truth, when it is known, 
the tafte which conforms to. it,, is, and 
muft be, uniform. With regard to the 
fecpnd fort of truth, which may be called 
truth; upon iiuiferatfice, or truth by cour- 
tefy, it is not fixed, but variable. Howx; 
. \ . ever. 
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ever, whUfl thefe opinions and preju^* 
dices, on which it is founded, continue^ 
they operate as truth ; and the Art, whofe 
office it is to pleafe the mind, as well 
zs inftruft it, muft diredt itfelf accord- 
ing to opinion, or it will not attain its 
end. 

In proportion as thefe prejudices arc 
known to be generally difFufed, or long 
received, the tafte which conforms to 
them approaches nearer to certainty, and 
to a fort of refemblance to real fcience, 
even where opinions are found to be 
no better than prejudices ♦ And fines 
they deferve, on account of their du- 
ration and extent, to be confidered as 
really true, they become capable of no 
fmall degree of ftability and determi- 
nation by their permanent and uniforo^ 
rapture. 
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As thefe prejudices become more nari* 
row, more local, more tranfitory, this 
fecondary tafte becomes more and more 
fantaftical; re<gpde.s from real fciencej 
is lefs to be approved by reafon, and 
lefs followed in pra<5tice ; though in no 
cafe perhaps to be wholly negleded^ 
where it does not fland, as it fometimes 
does, in diredl defiance of the moil re-* 
ipecftable opinions received amongft man- 
kind. 

Having laid down thefe pofitions^ 
I fhall proceed with lefs method, be- 
caufc lefs will ferve, to explain and apply 
them* 

Wii will take it for granted, that 
reafon is fomething invariable and fixed 
in the nature of things; and without 
endeavouring to go J)ack to an account 

T of 
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of firft principles, which for ever will 
elude our fearch, we will conclude, that 
whatever goes under the name of tafte, 
which we can fairly hiring under the 
dominion of reafon, muft be confidered 
as equally exempt from change. If there- 
fore, in the courfe of this enquiry, we 
can fhew that there are rules for the 
condudt of the artift which are fixed 
and invariable, it implies of courfe, that 
the art of the connoiffear, or, in other 
words, tafte, has likewife invariable prin- 
ciples* 

Of th6 judgment which we make on 
the works of art, and the preference 
that we give to one clafs of art over 
another, if a reafon be demanded^ the 
queftion is perhaps evaded by anfwer- 
ing, I judge from my tafte; but it does 
not follow that 41 better anfwer cannot 

be 
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be given, though, for common gamers, 
this may be fafiicient. Every man is 
xiot obliged to inveftigate the caufes of 
his approbation or diftike« 

The arts V7ould lie open for ever 
to caprice and cafualty. If thofe Who 
are to judge of their excellencies had no 
fettled principles by which they are to 
regulate their decifions, and the merit 
or defeft of performances were to be de- 
termined by unguided fancy. And in- 
deed we may venture to aiTert, that 
whatever fpeculative knowledge is ne- 
ceflary to the artift, is equally and in- 
difpenfably neccflary to the connoifleur. 

The firft idea that occurs in the con- 

jQderation of what is fixed in art, or in 

tafte, is that prefiding principle of which 

t have fo frequently *^oken in former 

T 2 dif- 
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difcourfcs, the general idea of nature. 
The beginning, the middle, and the end 
of every thing that is valuable in tafte, 
is comprized in the knowledge of what 
is truly nature ; for whatever ideas are 
not conformable to thofc of nature, or 
univerfal opinion, muft be confidered as 
more or lefs capricious: 

The idea of nature comprehending 
not only the forms which nature pro- 
duces, but alfo the nature and internal 
fabric and organization, as I jnay^caU 
it, of the human mind dnd imagination. 
General ideas, beauty, or nature, are but 
different ways of expreffing the fame 
thing, whether we apply thefe terms to 
ftatues, poetry, or pifture. Deformity 
is not nature, but an accidental devi- 
ation from her accuftomed practice. Tbit 
general idea therefore ought to.be called 

Nature, 
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Nature, and nothing elfe, correftly fpeak- 
iog, has a right to that name. But 
we are fo far fron^ fpeaking, in com- 
mon converfation, with any fuch ac- 
curacy, that, on the contrary, wl^eri we 
criticife Rembrandt and other Dutch 
painters, who introduced into their his- 
torical piftures exadt reprefentations of 
individual objedls with all their imper- 
fedtions, we fay, though it is not in a 
good tafte, yet it is nature. 

This mifapplication of terms muft be 
very often perplexing to the young ftu- 
dcnt. Is not, he may fay, art an imi- 
tation of nature? Muft he not there- 
fore who imitates her with the greateft 
fidelity, be the beft artift ? By this mode 
of reafoning Rembrandt has a higher 
place than RafFaelle. But a very little 
refledlion will ferve to (hew us that thefe 

T 3 par- 
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particularities cannot be mttufe : for IkMT 
can that be the nature of naan^ in which 
no two individuals are the fame ? 

It plainly spears, that as a work 
is conducted under the influence of ge- 
neral ideas^ or partial, it is principally 
to be confidered as the effe<^ of a good 
or a bad tafte. 

As beauty therefore does not confift 
in taking what lies immediately before 
you, fo neither, in our purfuit of tafle, 
are thofe opinions which we firft re* 
ceived and adopted, the beJft choice, or 
the mofl natural to the mind and ima* 
gination. 

In the infancy of our knowledge wo 
feize with greedinefs the good that is 
within our reach -, it is by after-confi- 

deration. 
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dcratlonj axui in confequence of difci* 
pline^ that we refufe the prefent for ^ 
greater good at a diftance* The nobi<* 
lity or elevation of all arts^ like the 
excellency of virtue itielf^ confifls in 
adopting this enlarged and comprehen- 
iive idea; and all criticifm built upon 
the more confined view of what is na- 
tural^ may properly be called Jhallow 
criticifm, rather than falfe \ its defed isj 
that the truth is not fufficiently ex- 
tenlive« 

It has fometimes happened, that fbme 
of the greateil men in our art have been 
betrayed into errors by this confined 
mode of reafoning, Pouffin, who, upon 
the whole, may be produced as an in- 
ftance of attention to the mofl enlarged 
and extenfive ideas of nature, from not 
having fettled principles on this point, 
T 4 has 
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has in one inflance at leafl^ I think, 
dcfcrted truth for prejudice. He is faid 
to have vindicated the conduct of Julio 
Romano for his inattention to the mafles 
of light and fhade, or grouping the 
figures in the battle of Conftantinc, as 
if defignedly negleded, the better to 
corrcfpond with the hurry and confu- 
lion of a battle. Pouffin's own condud 
in his rfprefentations of Bacchanalian 
triumphs and facriiices, makes us more 
eafily give credit to this report, fince 
in fuch fubjeds, as well indeed as in 
many others, it was too much his own 
praftice. The beft apology we can make 
for this condudl is what proceeds from 
the aflbciation of our ideas, the pre^ 
judice we have in favour of antiquity. 
Pouffin's works, as I have formerly ob-» 
ferved, have very much the air of the 
ftntieqt manner of painting; in which 

there 
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there is not the leaft traces to make us 
think that what we call the keepings the 
compofition of light and fhade, or diftri- 
bution of the work into mafles^ claimed 
any part of their attention. But furely 
whatever apology we may find out for 
this negledt, it ought to be ranked 
among the defeds of Pouflin, as well 
as of the antique paintings; and the 
moderns have a right to that praife which 
is their due, for having given fo pleafing 
an addition to the fplendor of the art. 

Perhaps no apology ought to be re- 
ceived for offences committed againft. the 
vehicle (whether it be the organ of fee- 
ing, or of hearing) by which our plea- 
fures are conveyed to the mind. We 
mufl take the fame care that the eye be 
not perplexed and diftradled by a con- 
fufion of equal parts, or equal lights, as 

of 
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of offending it by an unharmonious mix- 
ture of colours. We may venture to be 
more confident of the truth of this ob^ 
fervation^ iince we find that Shakefpear^ 
oi^ a parallel occafion^ has made Hamlet 
recommend to the players a precept of 
the fame kind, never to offend the ear 
by harfli founds : In the very torrent^ 
tempeji and whirlwind of your pafftoni^ 
fays he, you muji beget a temperance that 
may give it fmootbnefs^ And yet, at thci 
fame time, he very juflly obfcrves, I'be 
end of playing, both at tbefirji, and now, 
if, to hold, as it were, the mirror up to 
nature. No one can deny, but that 
violent pafEons will naturally emit harfh 
and difagreeable tones; yet this great 
poet and critic thought that this imi- 
tation of nature would cofl too much, if 
purchafed at the expence of difagreeable 
fepfetions, or, as he expreffes it, of 
S fplitting 
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fj^Ktting the ear. The poet and aftor, as 
well as the painter of genius who is well 
acquainted with all the variety and fources 
of pleafure in the mixid and imagination^ 
has little regard or attention to common 
nature^ or creeping after common fenfe. 
By overleaping thofe narrow bounds, he 
more efFedtually feizes the whole mind, 
and more powerfully accomplishes his 
purpofe. This fuccefs is ignorantly ima- 
gined to proceed from inattention to all 
rules, and in defiance of reafon and judg- 
ment I whereas it is in truth a<5ting ac- 
cording to the beft rules, and the jufleft 
reaibn. 

He who thinks nature, in the narrow 
fenfe of the word, is alone to be fol- 
lowed, will produce but a fcanty enter- 
tainment for the imagination : every 
thing is to be done with which it is 

natural 
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natural for the mind to be pleafed, whe-^ 
ther it proceeds from iimplicity or va- 
riety, uniformity or irregularity : whether 
the fccnes are familiar or exotic; rude 
and wild, or enriched and cultivated; 
for it is natural for the mind to be pleafed 
with all thefe in their turn. In (hort, 
whatever pleafes has in it what is ana- 
logous to the mind, and is therefore, in 
£he higheft and bcft fenfe of the word, 
natural, 4 

It is this fenfe of nature or truth 
which ought more particularly to be cul- 
tivated by the profeflbrs of art ; and it 
may be obferved, that many wife and 
learned men, who have accuftomed their 
minds to admit nothing for truth but 
what can be proved by mathematical de- 
monftration, have feldom any relifh for 
thofe arts which addrefs themfelves to 

the 
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the fancy, the reftitude and truth of 
which is known by another kind of 
proof: and we may add, that the ac-^ 
qui|ition of this knowledge requires as | 
much circumfpeftion and fagacity, as to 
attain thofe truths which are more open 
to demonftration.. Reafon muft uiti- ^ 
mately determine our choice on every 
occafion ; but this reafon may ftill be 
exerted inefFedually by applying to taftc 
principles which, though right as far as 
they go, yet jdo not reach the objedt. 
No man, for inftance, can deny, that it 
feems at firft view very reafonable, that 
a flatue which is to carry down to pofte- 
rity the refemblance of an individual, 
fliould be drefTed in the fashion of the 
times in the drcfs which he himfelf 
wore : this would certainly be true, if 
the drefs were part of the man. But 
after a time, the drefs is only, an amufe- 
5 ment 
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ni^Ht for an antiquarian ; and if it ob^- 
flrudls the general defign of the piecQ» 
if is to be difregardcd by the artift. 
Common fenfc muft here give way t^ 
a higher fenfe. 

In the naked form^ and in the difpo**- 
fition of the drapery^ the difference be* 
tween one artift and another is princi- 
pally feen. But if he is compelled to 
the modern drefs, the naked form r$ 
entirely hid, and the drapery is already 
diipofed by the fkill of tfie taylor. 
Were a Phidias to obey fuqh abford 
commands, he would pkafe no more 
than an ordinary fculptor ; £nce, in the 
inferior parts of every art, the learoed 
and the ignorant are nesurly upon a levels 

These were probably among the rea-^ 
ibns that induced the ibulptor of that 

wonder- 
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wonderful figure of Laocoon to exhibit 
him naked, notwithftanding hp was fbr- 
prifed in the aift of facrificing to Apollo, 
and confequently ought to be (hewn in 
his facerdotal habits, if thofe greater rea- 
sons had not preponderated. Art is not 
yet in fo high eftilnation with us, as to 
obtain fa great a facrifice as the antients 
made, efpecially the Grecians^ who fuf- 
fered themfelves to be reprefentcd naked, 
whether they were generals, lawgivers, 
or kings. 

Under this head of balancing and 
chafing the greater reafon, or of two 
^viU taking the leaft, we may confider 
the conduft of Rubens in -the Luxem- 
bourg gallery, of mixing allegorical 
figures with reprefentations of real per- 
.ibnages, wluch, though acknowledged 
to be a fault, yet, if the Artift confidered 

himfclf 
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himfclf as engaged to farnifh this gd* 
leiy with a rich and fpkndid ornament^ 
this could not be done, at lead in an 
equal degree, without peopleing the air 
and water with thefe all^orical figures : 
he therefore '^accomplifhed all that he 
purpofed. In this cafe all lefifer conii- 
deration 89 which tend to obftru£t the 
great end of the work, muft yield ^nd 
give way. 

If it IS objcdled that Rubens judged 
ill at firft in thinking it neceffary to 
make his work fo very ornamental^ this 
brings the queftion upon new ground. 
It was his peculiar ilile ; he could paint 
in no other ; and he was felefted for that 
work, probably, becaufe it was his ftile. 
Nobody will difpute but fome of the 
beft of the Roman or Bolo^ian fchpols 

would 



would have produced a mote learned and 
more noble work. 

This leads us to another important 
province of tafte, of weighing the value 
of the different claflfes of the art, and of 
ciiinaating them accordingly. 

All arts hare means within them of 
applying themfeives with fuccefs both to 
the intellectual and fenfitive part of our 
natures. It can be no difpute, fuppofing 
both the£e means put in practice with 
equal abilities, to which we ought to 
give the preference ; to him who repre- 
fents the heroic arts and more dignified 
paflions of man, or to him who, by the 
help of meretricious ornaments, however 
elegant and graceful, captivates the fen- 
fuality, as it may be called, of our tafte. 
Thus the Roman and Bolognian fchools 

U are 
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arc reafonably preferred to the VenetiaOj 
Flemifli, or Dutch fchools, as they ad- 
drefs themfelves to our beft and nobleft 
faculties. 

Well-turned periods in eloquencoi* 
or harmony of numbers in poetry, which 
are in thofe arts what colouring is in 
painting, however highly wc may efteem 
them, can never be confidered as of equal 
importance with the art of unfolding 
truths that are ufeful to mankind, and 
which make us better or wifer. Nor can 
thofe works which remind us of the po- 
verty and meannefs of our nature, be 
confidered as of equal rank with what 
excites ideas of grandeur, or raifes and 
dignifies humanity ; or, in the words of 
a late poet, which makes the beholder 
kar/2 to venerate himfelf as man *« 

* Dr. GoJdfmith^ 

It 
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It is reafon and good fcnfe therefore 
which ranks and eftimates every art^ and 
bvery part of that art, according to its 
importaricei from the painter of ani- 
mated, down to inanimated nature, Wef 
will not allow $ man, who (hall prefer 
the inferior ftile^ to fay it is his tafte^ 
tafte here has nothing, or at leaft ought 
to have nothing to do with the queftion; 
He wants not tafte, but fenfe^ and found- 
ncfs of judgment* 

Indeed perfeftion in an inferior ftilc 
may be reafonably preferred to medio- 
crity in the higheft walks of art, A 
landfkip of Claude Lorrain may be pre- 
ferred to a hiftory of Luca Jordan© ; but 
hence appears the neceffity of the con- 
tioifleur's knowing in what confifts the 
excellency of each clafs, in order to 

U 2 judge 
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judge how near it approaches to per«« 
fe<flion. 

Even in works of the fame kind^ as 
in hiflory paintings which is compofed 
of various parts, excellence of .an in- 
ferior fpecies, carried to a very high de- 
gree, will make a work very valuable^ 
and in fome meafure compenfate for the 
abfence of the higher kind of merits. 
It is the duty of the connoiffeur to know 
and efteem, as much as it may deferve, 
every part of painting : he will not then 
think even BajQano unworthy of his no- 
tice, who> though totally devoid of ex- 
prefEon, fenfe, grace, or elegance^ may 
be efleemed on account of his admirable 
tafte of colours, which, in his beft 
works, are little inferior to thole of 
Titian. 

Since 
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Since I have mentioned Baflano, we 
muft do him likewife the jufticc to ac- 
knowledge, that though he did not afpire 
to the dignity of expreffing the charadters 
and paffibns of men, yet, with refpecft to 
the facility and truth in his manner of 
touching animals of all kinds, and giving 
them what painters call their tbaraBer^ 
few have ever excelled him. 

To BafTano we may add Paul Veronefe 
and Tintoret, for their entire inattention 
to what is juftly efteemed the moft ef- 
fential part of our art, the expreffion of 
the paffions. Notwithfbinding thcfe gla- 
ring deficienties, we juftly eftcem their 
works ; but it muft be remembered, that 
they do not pleafe from thofc defeds, 
but from their great excellencies of ano- 
ther kind, and in fpite of fuch tranf- 
greflions. Thefe excellencies too, as far 
U 3 as 
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as they go, are founded in the truth of 
general nature. They tell the truths 
though not the whole truth. 

By thefc confiderations, which cai^ 
never be too frequently imprefled, may 
be obviated two errors which I obierved 
to have been, formerly at leail, the nioft 
prevalent, and to be moft injurious to 
artifts; that of thinking tafte and ge- 
pius to have nothing to do with reafon, 
and that of taking particular living ob- 
iefts for nature. 

I SHALL now iayfomething on th?t 
part of tajie^ which, as I have hinted to 
you before, does not belong fo much to 
the external fofm of things, but is. ad- 
drefTed to the mind, and depends on its 
original frame, or, to ufe the expreflion, 
the organization of the foul, I mean the 

ima-? 
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imagination and the paffions. The prin- 
ciples of thefe are as invariable as the 
former, and are to be known and rea- 
soned upon in the fame manner, by an 
appeal to common fenfe deciding upon 
the common feelings of mankind. This 
fenfe, and thefe feelings, appear to me 
of equal authority, and equally con- 
clufive. 

Now this appeal implies a general uni^^ 
formity and agreement in the minds of 
men. It would be elfe an idle and vain 
endeavour to eftablifh rules of art; it 
would be purfuing a phantom to attempt 
to move affedions with which we were 
entirely unacquainted. We have no rea-^ 
fon to fufped: there is a greater diffe- 
rence between our minds than betyveen 
our forms, of which, though there are 
po two alike, yet there is a general fimi- 

U 4 Utude 
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litude that goes through the virhole race 
of mankiod; and thofe who have cuU 
tivated their tafte can diftinguifli what 
is beautiful or deformed, or, in other 
words, what agrees or what deviates from 
the general idea of nature, in one cafei 
as well as in the other^ 

The internal fabric of our mind, 
as well as the external form of our 
bodies, being nearly uniform ; it fccms 
then to follow of courfe, that as the 
imagination is incapable of producing 
any thing originally of itfelf, and can 
only vary and combine thefe ideas with 
which it is furniflied by means of 
the fenfes, there will be of courfe an 
^igreement in the imaginations as in thq 
fenfes of men. There being this agreer 
ment, it follows, that in all cafes, in 
our lighteft amufemects, as well as in 

our 
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cur moft ferious anions and engagements 
of life, we muft regulate our afFe<3:ions 
of every kind by that of others. The 
well-difcipllned mind acknowledges this 
authority, and fubmits its own opinion 
to the public voice. 

It is from knowing what are the ge- 
neral feelings and pailions of mankind, 
that we acquire a true idea of what ima- 
gination is ; though it appears as if wc 
had nothing to do but to confult our 
own particular fenfations, and thefewere 
fufficient to enfure us from all error and 
miAake. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the difppfition an4 
charadter of the human mind can be ac- 
quired only by experience : a great deal 
will be learned, I admit, by a habit of 
examining wh^t pafles in our bofoms, 

what 
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what arc our own motives of adion, and of 
what kind of fentiments we are confcious 
on any occafion. We may fuppofe an 
uniforipity, and conclude that the fame 
efFciS will be produced hy the fame caufe 
in the minds of others. This examina* 
tion will contribute to fuggeft to us 
matters of enquiry ; but we can never be 
fure that our own fenfations are true and 
right, till they are confirmed by more 
€xtenfive obfervation^ 

One man oppofing another determines 
nothing ', but a general union of minds, 
like a general combination of the forces 
of all mankind, makes a ftrength that is 
irrefiftible. In fadt, as he who does not 
know himfelf does not know others, fo 
it may be faid with eqpal truth, that he 
who does not know others, knows him- 
felf but very imperfe(3:lj?^» 

• A MAN 
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A MAN who thinks he is guarding 
himfelf againft prejudices by rcfifting the 
authority of others, leaves open every 
avenue to Angularity^ vanity, felf-conceit, 
obftinacy, and many other vices, all 
tending to warp the judgment, and pre- 
vent the natural operation of his fa- 
$:ulties. 

This fubmiffion to others is a defe- 
rence which we owe, and indeed are 
forced involuntarily to pay. In fad, wc 
are never fatisfied with our opinions till 
they are ratified and confirmed by the 
fufFrages of the reft of mankind. We 
difpute and wrangle for ever ; we endea- 
vour to get men to come to us, when 
we do not go to them. 

He therefore who is acquainted with 
the works which have pleafed different 

ages 
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ages and di£fcrent countries, ahd has 
formed his opinion on them, has more 
materials, and more means of 'knowing 
what is analogous to the mind of man, 
than he who is converiant only with the 
works of his own age or country. What 
has pleafed, and continues to pleaie, is 
likely to pleafe again : hence arc derived 
the rules of art, and on this immoveable 
foundation they muft ever ftand. 

This fearch and ftudy of the hiftory 
of the mind ought not to be confined to 
•one art only. It is by the analogy that 
one art bears to another, that many 
things are afcertained, which either were 
but faintly feen, or, perhaps, would not 
have been difcovered at all, if the in- 
ventor had not received the firft hints 
from the pra(3:ices of a fifler art on a 

fimilar 
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fimilar occafioft** The frequent allu- 
fions wbicl^ every man who treats of any 
art is obliged to draw from others in 
order to illuflrate and confirm his prin- 
ciples, fnfficiently fhew their near con- 
nedion and infepairabk relation. 

All arts having the fame general end, 
which is te pkafe, and addrefling them« 
felves to the fame faculties through the 
medium of the fenfcs, it follows that 
their rules and principles muft have as 
great affinity as the different materials 
and the different organs or vehicles by 
which they pafs to the mind, will per* 
mit them to retain -f*. 

* Nulla ars, non alterius artis, aut mater, aut 
propinqua eft. Tertull. as cited by Junius. 

t Omnes artes quse ad humanitatem pertinent, 
habent quoddam commune vinculum, et quafi cog- 
natione inter fe contineotur, Cicero. 

We 
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We may therefore conclude, that th6 
real fubftance, as it may be called^ of 
what goes under the name of tafte, is 
fixed and eftabliflied in the nature of 
things I that there are certain and re- 
gular caufes by which the imagination 
and paffions of men are affedted; and that 
the knowledge of thefe caufes is ac- 
quired by a laborious and diligent in- 
veftigation of nature, and by the fame 
flow progrefs as wifdom or knowledge 
of every kind, however inftantaneous its 
operations may appear when thus ac- 
quired * 

It has been often obferved, that; the 
good and virtuous man alone can acquirer 
this true orjuft relifh even of works of 
art. This opinion will not appear en- 
tirely without foundation, when we con- 
fider that the fame habit of mind which 

is 
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is acquired by our fearch after truth in 
the more ferious duties of life, is only 
transferred to the purfuit of lighter 
amufements. The fame* difpofition, the 
fame defire to find fomcthing fteady, 
fubftantial and durable, on which the 
mind can lean as it were, and reft with 
fafety. The fubjedt only is changed*. 
We purfue the fame method in our fearch 
after the idea of beauty and perfedlion 
in each ; of virtue, by looking forwards 
beyond ourfelves . to fociety, and to the 
whole ; of arts, by extending our views 
in the fame manner to all ages and all 
times. 

Every art, like our own, has in its 
compolition flu(5tuating as well as fixed 
principles. It is an attentive enquiry 
into their difference that will enable us 
to determine how far we are. influenced 
1 by 
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by ^cuftom and habit, and what is fixed 
in the nature of things* 

To diftinguiih how much has folid 
foundation, we may have recourfe to the 
fame proof by which fome hold wit 
ought to be trird ; whether it pre&rves 
itfelf when tranflatcd. That wit is falfc 
which can fubfiil only in one language ; 
and that picture which pleaies onlj one 
age or one nation, owes its reception to 
fome local or accidental aflbciation of 
ideas. 

We may apply this to every cuilom 
and habit of life. Thus the general 
principles of urbanity, politenefs, or ci- 
vility, have been ever the fame in all na- 
tions; but the mode in which they are 
drefled is continually varying. The ge- 
neral idea of fliewing refpe(ft is^by making 
7 yourfelf 
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yourfelf lefs j but the manner, whether 
by bowing the body, kneeling, proftra- 
tion, pulling off the upper part of our 
drcfs, or taking away the lower *, is a 
matter of habit* It would be unjuft' to 
ixmclude that all proaments, bfecaufe they 
3yere at firft arbitrarily contrived, are 
ther^for^e .^n^eferving of our attention ; 
ott the contrary, he who negled:s the 
imltivatioa of thofe ornaments, a<fts con- 
trarily to nature af>d reafon. As lifp 
would be impcrfedt without its higheft 
ornaments the Arts, fo thefe arts them- 
felyes would be imperfe<3: without tAeir < 
x>rnaments. 

Though we by no means ought tp 
tank thefe with pofitive and fubftantial 

* Put ofF thy flioes from off thy feet ; for the 
place whereon thou ftandeft is holy ground. 

£%0DVS^ thzp. ill. 5. 

X beauties. 
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beauties, yet it muft be allowed that a 
knowledge of both is cflentially requifite 
towards forming a complete, whole and 
perfeft tafte. It is in reality from the 
ornaments that arts receive their pecu- 
liar charadler and complexion ; we may 
add, that in them we find thecharade- 
riftical mark of a national tafte^ as by 
throwing up a feather in the air, wc 
know which way the wind blows, better 
than by a more heavy matter. 

The ftriking diftindtion between the 
works of the Roman, Bolognian and Ve- 
netian fchools, confifts more in that ge- 
neral effedt which is produced by colours, 
than in the more profound excellencies 
of the art ; at leaft it is from thence that 
each is diftinguifhed and known at firft 
light. As it is the ornaments, rather 
than the proportions of architecture, 

.which 
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which at the firft glance diftinguifh the 
different orders from each other; the 
Doric is knowh by its triglyphs, the 
Ionic by its volutes, and the Corinthian 
by its acanthus 4 

What diftinguiihes oratory from d 
cold narration, is a more liberal, though 
<:hafte iifc of thofc ornaments which go 
under the name of figurative and meta*- 
J)horical exprelliohs ; and poetry diftin^- 
guiihes itfelf from oratory by words and 
expreffions ftill more ardent and glowing; 
What feparates and diftinguifhes poetry^ 
is more particularly the ornament of 
fuerje : it is this which gives it its cha- 
rafter, and is an effential without which 
it cannot exift. Cuftom has appropri- 
ated different metre to diffident kinds of 
compofition, in which the world is not 
perfectly agreed* In Englwd the dif- 

X 2 putc 
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pute is not yet iiettlcd^ which istabc 
preferred^ rhyme or blank verfc:* But 
however we dif^ree about what thide 
metrical ornainients (hail be> that fotxse 
metre is efTentially necefHisiy it univerfaljy 
acknowledged. 

In poetry or eloquesce;, do determbie 
how far figurative or nuetapholdcailaii^ 
guage may proceed^ and idben it begins 
to be aiFedation or be^de the truth, muft 
be determined by tafte^ thou^ this ta^ 
we muft never forget is regulated and 
ityrmcd by the preiiding feeHngs of miu^- 
kind, by tbofe works which have ap* 
proved them&lves to a^ times and all 
perfons. v 

T H u s> though elt»iQence has im* 

doubtedly an cfTential and intrin&c ex« 

cellence> abd imnK)veablef>rinciplcs com^ 

1 mon 
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mon to all languages, founded in the 
nature of our paffions and afFcd:ions ; 
yet it has its ornainents and modes of 
addrefs, which are merely arbitrary^ 
What is appfove^d in the eaftern nations 
as grand and majeftic, would be con- 
fidered by the Greeks and Romans aa 
turgid and inflated ; and they, in return, 
would be thought by thci Orientals to 
exprefs themfelves in a cold and infipid 
manner. 

We may add likewife to thq credit of 
ornamentSi that it is by their m^ns that 
art itfelf accomplifhes its purpofe. Fref- 
noy calls colquri^g, which.is jEwe of thq 
chief ornaments of painting, lenajbroris^ 
that which procures lovers and admirers 
to the more valuablq excellencies of 
the art^ 

X3 It 
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It appears to be the fame right turn 
of mind which enables a man to acquire 
the trutby or the juft idea of what is 
right in the ornaments, as in the more 
flable principles of art. It has ftfll the 
fame centre of pcrfeftion, though it is 
the centre of a fmaller circle. 

To illuftrate this by the fafhion of 
drefs, in which there is allowed to be a 
good or bad tafte. The component parts 
of drefs are continually changing from 
great to little, from fhort to long ; but 
the general form ftill remains ^ it is ftill 
the fame general drefs which is compa- 
ratively fixed, though on a very flender 
foundation ; i)ut it is on this which fa- 
fhion muft refl. He who invents with 
the mofl fuccefs, or drefles in the befl 
tafle, would probably, from the fame 
fagacity employqd to greater purpofes, 

have 
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have difcovered equal fkill, or have 
formed the fame corredl tafte in the 
higheft labours of art. 

I HAVE mentioned tafte in drefs, 
which is certainly one of the loweft fub- 
jeds to which this word is applied -, yet, 
as I have before obferved, there is a right 
even here, however narrow its founda- 
tion reipedting the faftiion of any parti- 
cular nation. But we have ftill more flen- 
der means of determining, in regard to 
the different cuftoms of different ages or 
countries, to Avhich to give the pre- 
ference, lince they feem to be all equally 
removed from nature. 

If an European, when he has cut off 
his beard, and put falfe hair on his head, 
or bound up his own natural hair in re- 
gular hard knots, as unlike nature as he 
X 4 caji 
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can poffibly make it; and having rendered 
them immoveable by the help of the 
fat of hogs, has covered the whole with 
flour, laid on by a machine with the 
utmoft regularity -, if, when thus attired 
he iffues forth;» he meets a Cherokee 
Indian, who has beftowed as much time 
at his toilet, and laid on with equal care 
^nd attention his yellow and red oker on 
particular parts of his forehead or cheeks, 
ps he judges moft becoming; whoever 
defpifes the other for this attention to 
the fafhion of his country ; which ever 
of thefe two jfirfl feels himfelf provoked 
to laugh, is the barbarian. 

All thefe fafhions are very innocent, 
neither worth difquifition, nor any en- 
deavour to alter them, as the change 
would, in all probability, be equally 
(iiftaiit from oature, The only circum- 

ftances 
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fiances againfl which indignation may 
reafonably be moved^ is where the ope- 
ration is painful or deftru<aivc of healthy 
fuch as is pra<Si;ifed at Otahaiti, and the 
ftrait lacing of the Englifh ladies; of 
the laft of which, how deftrudlive it muft 
be to health and long life, the profeflbr 
of anatomy took an opportunity of pro- 
ving a few days fince in this Academy. 

It is in drefs as in things of greater 
confequence. Fafhions originate from 
thofe only who have the high and pow- 
erful advantages of rank, birth, and for- 
tune. As many of the ornaments of art, 
thofe at leaft for which no reafon can be 
given, are tranfmitted to us, are adopted, 
and acquire their confequence from the 
company in which we have been ufed to 
fee them. As Greece and Rome are the 
fountains from whence have flowed all 

kinds 
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kinds of excellence, to that veneration 
which they have a right to claim for the 
pleafure and knowledge which they have 
afforded us, we voluntarily add our ap- 
probation of every ornament and every 
cuftom that belonged to them, evefa to 
the fafhion of their drefs. For it may 
be ojjferved that, not fatisfied with them 
in their own place, we make no difficulty 
of dreffing ftatues of modern heroes or 
fenators in the fafhion of the Roman 
armour or peaceful robe, we go fo far 
as hardly to bear a flatue in any other 
drapery. 

The figures of the great men of thof© 
nations have come down to us in fculp- 
ture. In fculpture remain almofl all the 
excellent fpecimens of ancient art. We 
have fo far afTociated perfonal dignity to 
the perfons thus reprefented, and the 
I truth 
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truth of art to their manner of reprc^ 
fentation, that it is not in our power any 
longer to feparate them. This is not fo 
in painting ; becaufe having no excellent 
antient portraits, that connexion was 
never formed. Indeed we could no more 
venture to paint a general officer in a 
Roman military habit, than we could 
make a ftatue in the prefent uniform. 
But fince we have no antient portraits, 
to fhew how ready we are to adopt thofe 
kind of prejudices, we make the heft 
authority among the moderns ferve the 
fame purpofe. The great variety of ex- 
cellent portraits with which Vandyke has 
enriched this nation, we are not content 
to admire for their real excellence, but 
extend our approbation even to the drefs 
which happened to be the fafhion of that 
age. We all very well remember how 
common it was a few years ago for por- 
traits 



traits to be drawn in Uii« Gothic di^is^ 
and this cuftom is ^lot yet entirely kid 
afide. By this naeans it muft be ac- 
knowledged very ordinary piftqfe? ac- 
quired fomething of the air ^nd effect of 
the works pf Vandyke, and appeared 
therefore at firft fight to be better pic- 
tures than they really were; they ap- 
peared fo, however, to thofc only who 
had the means of making this aSb-^ 
elation, for when made, it was irre- 
fiftible. But this aflbciation is natu^c» 
and refers to that fecondary truth that 
comes from cgnforn^ity to general pre- 
judice and opinion j it is therefore not 
merely fantafticaj. Befides the preju- 
dice which we have in favour of antient 
drefles, there may be likewife other rea- 
fons, amongft which we may juftly rank 
the fimplicity of them, confifting of little 
more than one fingle piece of drapery ,» 

without 
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xvithout diofe whimfical capricious forms 
ty t^iricfh all - other dreffes are embar* 
raffed. •• 

1^H0S> tj^ough it is from tlie prcju- 
di<^ Wfe hftvte in favour of the afttientt; 
who hiVe taugiit ^s ieirchitefture; that 
we have adopted likewife their orna- 
ments ', and though we are fati^fied that 
neither ni^^sffe ttorreafoft ^re the foanda- 
tion of thofe beauties which we imagine 
weiceinJthtftart^ yet if afty one perftfaded 
efthia' truth ihould therefore invent new 
orders of equal beauty, which we will 
fuppofe to ibe' p^ffihAe, yet they would 
not ^leaife> -nor :Ought he to complain, 
fence the old has that great advantage of 
h^^ving cuftoYn opid prejudice on its fide, 
in this cafe we leave what lias every |>rc- 
judice in its fjavl>ttr,- to take that Whic4i 
will have no advantage over what we have 
7 left. 
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left, but novelty, which fooh deftroys 
itfelf, and at any rate is but a weak an^ 
tagonift againft cuftom. 

Th£$£ ornaments having the . right 
of pojQTefiion, ought not to be renaoved, 
but to make room for not only what has 
higher pretenfions, but-fuch pretcnfions 
as will balance the evil and confufion 
which innovation always brings with it* 

To this we may add, even the .dura- 
bility of the materials will often contri- 
bute \o give a fuperiority to one objedk 
over another. Ornaments in buildings^ 
with which tafte is principally con- 
cerned, are compofed of materials which 
laft longer than thofe of which drefs is 
compofed ; it therefore makes higher 
pretenfions to our favour and prejudice. 

Some 
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Some attention is furely required to 
what we can no more get rid of than we 
can go out of ourfelves. We are crea- 
tures of prejudice; we, neither can nor 
ought to eradicate it ; we muft only re- 
gulate it by reafon, which regulation by 
reafon is indeed little more than obliging 
the leffer, the local and temporary pre- 
judices, to give- way to thofe which are 
more durable and lafting. 

He therefore who in his praftice of 
portrait painting wifhes to dignify his 
fubjeft, which we will fuppofe to be a 
Lady, will not paint her in the modern 
drefs, the familiarity of which alone is 
fufficient to deftroy all dignity. He 
takes care that his work fliall correfpond 
to thofe ideas and that imagination which 
he knows will regulate the judgment of 
others ; and therefore drefles his figure 

fomething 
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fomcthing with the general air of the 
antique for the fake of dignity^ and pre« 
fcrves fomething of the modem for the 
lake, of likenefs. By this conddPi<a his 
works correifond with tho& prcj ibices 
which wc have in favour of what w^ 
continually fee; and the lieliih of tht 
antique fimplicity correiponds with what 
we may call the more learned and fcien- 
tific prejudice. . 

There was a ftatue made not long 
fince of Voltaire, which the fculptor, 
not having that refpeft for the prgudiccs 
of mankind which he ought to hav^^ has 
^ade entirely niaked, and as meagi;e and 
emaciated as the original is faid to be^ 
The confequence is what might be ex- 
pedled ; it has remained in the fculptor's 
£hop, though it was intended as a public 
ornament and a public honour to Vol- 
taire, 
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Uire> as it was procured at the expencci 
of his cotcmporary wits and admirers. 

Whoever would reform a nation, 
Aippofing a bad tafte to prevail in it, 
will not accon^plifli his purpofe by go- 
ing direftly againft the ftream of their 
prejudices. Men's minds muft be pre- 
pared to receive what is new to them. 
Reformation is a work of time* A na- 
tional tafte, however wrong it may be, 
cannot be totally changed at once ; we 
muft yield a little to the prcpoffeffion 
which has taken hold on the mind, and 
we may then bring people to adopt what 
would offend them, if endeavoured to 
be introduced by ftorm. When Battifto 
Franco was employed, in conjunction 
with Titian, Paul Veronefe and Tintor^t, 
to adorn the library of St. Mark, his 
work, Va^ri fays, gave left fatisfaftion 

Y than 
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than any of the others : the dry manner 
of the Roman fchool was very ill calcu- 
lated to pleafe eyes that had been ac- 
cuftomed to the luxuriancy, fplendor 
and richnefs of Venetian colouring. Had 
the Romans been the judges of this 
work, probably the determination would 
have been juft contrary; for in the more 
noble parts of the art, Battifto Franco 
was perhaps not inferior to any of his 
rivals. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I T has been the main fcope 
and principal end of this difcourfe to 
demonftrate the reality of a ftandard in 
tafle, as well as in corporeal beauty; that 
a falfe or depraved tafte is a thing as well 
known, as eafily difcovered, as any thing 
that is deformed, mif-fhapen, or wrong 
in our form or outward make 3 and that 

this 
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this knowledge is derived from the unL- 
formity of fentiments among mankind, 
from whence proceeds the knowledge of 
what are the general habits of nature, 
the refult of which is an idea of perfedt 
beauty. 

If what has been • advanced be true, 
that befides this beauty or truth, which 
is formed on the uniform, eternal and 
immutable laws of nature, and which of 
neceflity can be but onei that befides this 
one immutable verity there are likewife 
what we h^ve called apparent or fecon- 
dary truths, proceeding from local and 
temporary prejudices, fancies, fafhions, 
or accidental connexion of ideas; if it 
appears that thefe laft have ftill their 
foundation, however flender, in the ori- 
ginal fabric of our minds; it follows 
that all thefe truths or beauties deferve 
Y 2 and 
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and ttquite. the attention of the artifl, 
in proportkm to their ftabiiity or dura- 
tioti, or as their influence is more or left 
extcnfive. And let me add, that as they 
bu^ht not to pafs their juft bounds, fo 
neither do they, in a well-regulated tafle, 
at all prevent or weaken the influence of 
thie^fe geheral principles, which alone 
rail give to' aft its true and permanent 

idignity. .' 

»■ t ■ • - ... * 

To form this juft fafte iS Itndoubfedljr 
in your own' power, but it is tc) feSibii 
and philofDphy that you igjjk havie fe- 
tourfel 'ffoift them we mufrrofrowtlife 
t)alahce by which ' is to be Weighed and 
eftifnated the value of eveiy prctettfiofi 
that intradbl^ itfelf on your ncftice. 

The general objedlion which is made 

to the introduction of Philofophy into 

5 the 
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the regions of tafte, is, that it checks 
and reftrains the flights of the imagina- 
tion, and givies that timidity which an 
over careful nefs not to err or a(St con- 
trary to reafon is likely to produce. 

It is not fo. Fear Is neither rtafon 
nor philofophy. The true fpirit of phi- 
lofophy, by giving knowledge, gives a 
manly confidence, and fubflitutes ra- 
tional firmnefs in the place of vain pre- 
furiiption. A man of real tafte Is always 
a man of judgment in other refpedls ; 
and thofe . inventions which either dif-. 
dain or fhririk from reafon, are generally, 
I fear, more like the dreams of a diftem- 
pered brain than the exalted enthufiafm 
of a found and true genius. In the 
midft of the higheft flights of fancy or 
imagination, reafon ought to prefide from 
firfl: to lafl:, though I admit her more 
powerful operation is upon reflexion. 

I CAN- 
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I CANNOT help adding, that fomc of 
the greateft names of antiquity, and thofe 
who have moft diftinguifhed themfelves 
in works of genius and imagination, 
were equally eminent for their critical 
Ikill. Plato, Ariftotle, Cicero and Ho- 
race ; and among the moderns, Boileau, 
Corneille, Pope and Dryden, are at leaft 
inftances of genius not being deftroyed 
by attention or fubjedlion to ruies and 
fcience. I fhould hope therefore, that 
the natural confequence likewife of what 
has been faid, would be to excite in you 
a defire of knowing the principles and 
condu<ft of the great mafters of our art, 
and refped and veneration for them when 
known. 
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On the Reprefentations of /r^AiTi^ refpeaing a free Trade, 
2d Edition, 4s. in Boards. 

The Theory of Moral Sentiments. By Adam Smithy 
LL. D. F. R. S. 3d Edition, 6 s. 

The Works of Alexander Popey Efq; with his laft 
Correflions, Additions, and Improvements, as they were 
delivered to the Editor a little before his Death ; to- 
gether with the Commentary and Notes of Dr. fTar- 
burton. Adorned with Cuts. In 9 large vols. 8vo, 
2I. 14s. 

The fame, in 9 vols, fmall 8vo. 1 1. 7 s, 

The fame, in 9 vols, fmall Twelves, printed on si 
rine Writing Paper. 1 1. 7 s. 

The fame, in 6 vols. i2mo. Price only 15s. 

A complete and elegant Edition of the Englifh PoetSy 
printed in 68 Pocket Volumes, on a fine Writing Paper, 
llluftrated with Heads engraved by Bartolozziy Caldwall^ 
Hally Shertuin, &c. ^c, with a Preface Biographical and 
Critical to each Author. By Samuel Johnforiy LL. D. 
7I. 7 s. in boards, 

A new Edition of the Shipwreck, a Poem in three 
Cantos, by a Sailor; with two Plates, viz. 2i Sea Chart, 
and an Elevation of a Ship, with all her Mafts, Yards, 
Sails, and Rigging. To this Edition is added, an Elegy 
on the Subjeft. 3 s. fewed. 

Seleft Pieces in Profe and Verfe, of Mr. Abraham 
Cowley^ with a Preface and Notes, by Dr. Hurd^ now 
Lord Bifhop of Worcejier. 3d Edition. 2 vols. 7 s. 

The Works of Mr. Thomfon^ in 4 vols. Twelves ; 
with a Life of the Author. To which are added, feme 
Poems never before printed. 12 s. 

The Seafons, in a Twelves Edition, and mofl: of his 
Pieces feparate. Price only 3 s. 2s. 6d. or 2s. 

Another Edition of the Seafons, in a fmaller Size, 
printed on a fine Writing Paper, 2 s. 6d, 

Poems by William Mafon^ A. M. the 4th Edition. 5 s, 

Efiays on various Subjects, principally defigned for 
young Ladies. JJy Mifs Hannah Moore* 3 s. fewed. 
2d Edition. 

The 
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The Moral Mifcellany, or a Colleftion of feleft Pieces, 
in Profe and Verfe, for the Inftruftion and Entertainment 
of Youth. 3d Edition. 3 s. 

An Hiftorical Mifcellany. 3d Edition. 3 s. 

The Poetical Mifcellany ; confiding of fele<ft Pieces 
from the Works of the following Poets, viz. Milton^ 
Dryden^ Pope^ Addifon^ Gay^ &c. 2d Edition. 3 s. 

A Father's Legacy to his Daughters, by the late Dr. 
Gregory^ of Edinburgh^ with a Frontifpiece. 2 s. fewed. 

The Mirror; a Periodical Paper, publiflied at Edin- 
burgh in the Years 1779 and 1780. Veluti in Speculo. 

3 vols. 3d Edit. 9 s. 

The Adventurer, by Dr Hawkefworth^ 4 vols. A new 
Edition, adorned with elegant Fronlifpieces. 12 s. 

The Rambler, in 4 vols. A new and beautiful Edition, 
with Frontifpieces, and a Head of the Author. 4 vols. 
72 s. 

A complete and elegant Edition of the Works of 
Laurence Surne, M. A. containing his Trijlram Shandy, 
Sentimental Journey, Letters, &c. &c. Adorned with 
Plates, defigned by Hogarth^^ Rooker^ Edwards^ b'c. 
10 vols. 2l. 

The Man of Feeling, a Novel: A new Edition, 
The Man of the World, by the Author of the Maa 
of Feeling. 2 vols. 6 s. 

Julia de Roubigne, 2 vols, by the fame. 6 s. 

Sentimental Journey, 2 vols. A new Edition with 
Frontifpieces. 5 s. 

^^* Another Edition, 3 s. 

Triftram Shandy, 6 vols. i8s. 

The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle; m which are 
included Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. By the Author 
of Roderick Random. 4 vols. 12 s. 

Chryfal: or, the Adventures of a Guinea; wherein 
are exhibited Views of feveral ftriking Scenes, with 
curious Anecdotes of feveral Perfons in high Rank, 

4 vols. 12$. 

t A W, 
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L A W. 

Commentaries on the Laws of Enpland. By Judge 
Blackjione. With a Head of the Author. 4 vols. 4I. 4 s, 
*^* Another Edition in 4 vol§. 8vo. i ). 10 s. 

Trails, chiefly relating to the Antiquities and Laws 
of England, By Judge Blackjione. 1 1. j s. 

Reports of Cafes determined in the feveral Courts of 
Wefrn'mjier- Holly from 1746 to 1 779. Taken and com- 
piled by the Honourable Sir IVilltam Blackjhne^ Knight. 
Publiftied by his Executors j with an Account of his Life. 
2 vols, folio, 3 1. 3 s. 

The Juftice of Peace ; or. Complete Parifh Officer. 
A new Edition. 4 vols. 1 1. 8 s. By Richard Burrif 
LL. D. 

The Hiftory of the Poor Laws, with Obfervations. 
By the fame Author. 4 s. 

Ecclefiaftical Law, by the fame Author. 4 vols. 1 1. 4s. 
A new Digeft of the Militia Law to the prefent Time, 
by the fame Author. 2 s. fewed. 

A New Abridgment of the Law. By Nathaniel Bactn^ 
Efq; 5 vols, folio, 7 1. 5 s. 

A £)igefl: of the Laws of England. By Sir John Co" 
myns. Continued to the prefent Time, by a Gentleman- 
qi the Imer Temple, 5 vols, folio, 7 1, lOs, 

The Hiftory of the Common Law. By Sir Matthew 
Hale^ Knt. Lord Chief Juftice of England in the Reign 
of Charles II. The 4th Edition corre<Sted, with Notes, 
References, and fpme Account of the Life of the Author. 
By Charlti Runningtcnj Efq; Barrifter at Law. 12 s. 

PHYSIC. 

Domeftic Medicine; or a Treatife on the Prevention 
^nd Cure of Difeafes, by Regimen and Simple Medi- 
cine. By lyUiiam Buchan^ M. D. of the Royal College 
pf Phyficians, Edinburgh. A new Edition. 78. 66. 
♦^* This Treatife comprehends not only the Acute, 
but alfo the Chronic Difeafes ; and both are treated 
at much greater Length than in any Performance 
pf the like Nature. It likewife contains an Eflay 

on 
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on the Nurfingand Management of Children ; with 
Rules for preferving Hcdith, fuited to the different 
Situations and Occupations of Mankind. And 
Direflions for the Cure of Wounds, the Reduftion 
of Fractures, Diflocations, &c, 

Obfervations on the Epidemical Difeafes in Minorca^ 
from the Year i'44 to 1749. With a ftiort Account 
of che Climate, ProducSlions, Inhai itants, ai.d Epidemi- 
caJ Diftempers of that Ifland. By George LUghorn^ M. D. 
L^diurer of Anatomy m the Univcrfity oi Dublin. 1 he 
4th Edition. 5 s, 

A Diftionary of Chemiftry ; containing the Theory 
and Practice of that Science, its Application to Natural 
Philofophy, Natural Hiflory, Medicine, and Animal (£co- 
nomy, with full Explanati6ns of the Qualities and 
Modes of Aflion of Chemical Remedies, and the fun- 
damental Principles of Arts, Trades, and Manufadure?, 
dependent on Chemiftry. Tranflaied from the French^ 
with Notes, Additions, and Plates. 2d Edition; to 
which is added as an Appendix, a Treatife on the various 
Kinds of permanently Elaftic Fluids, or Gares. 3 vols, 
ll. IS. 

Chirurgical Obfcrvations and Cafes. By IVtlliam 
Bromfieldy Surgeon to her Majefty and to St. Georgia 
Hofpital, 2 vols. Illuftrated with Plates. 

Obfcrvations on the Duties and Offices of a Phyfician, 
and on the Method of profecuting Enquiries in Philofo- 
phy. By Dr. Gregory. 5 s. 

A Methodical Introduflion to the Theory and PraSice 
of Phyfic. By David Machride^ M. D, 4to. 1 1. I s. 

The Seats and Caufes of Difeafes, inveftigatcd by 
Anatomy; in five Books: Containing a great Variety 
of Diffedions, with Remarks. Tranflated from the Latin 
of John Baptiji Morganni^ Chief Profeffor of Anatomy, 
and Prefident of the Univerfity of Padua. By Benjamin 
Alexander^ M. D. 3 vols. 4to. 1 1. 16 s. 

A full and plain Account of the Gout, from whence 
will be clearly feen the Folly, or the Bafenefs of all 
Pretenders to the Cure of it, in which every Thing 
material by the bcft Writers on that Suhjedt is taken 

Notice 
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Notice of; and accompanied with fome new and im- 
portant inftrudions for its Relief, which (he Author's 
Experience in the Gout above thirty Years hath indu- 
ced him to impart. By Ferdinando Warncry LL, D. 
3d Edition. 5 s. 

A New Inquiry into the Caufes, Symptoms, and Cure 
of Putrid and Inflammatory Fevers, &c. &c. By IV. 
Fordyce^ M. D. 4 s. 

Medical Trafls. By the late John JValK M. D. of 
Worcefter. CoUefted, and republiflied, hy Mai tin IVall, 
M. D. 6 s. 

The Modern Praflice of Phyfic; or, a Method of 
judicioufly treating the feveral Dlforders incident to the 
Human Body : together with a Recital of their Caufes, 
Symptoms, Diagnoftics, Prognoflics, and the Regimen 
neceflary to be obferved in Regard of them. 2 vols. 
By John Bally M. D. 3d Edition, corredled and enlarged. 
10 s. 

Medical Obfervations and Enquiries. By a Society 
ef Phyficians in Lo'>don, 5 vols. 1 1. us. 6d. 

The Anatomy of the Human Gravid Uterus^ exhibited 
in ? 4 Plates. By Dr, HunUr. bl. 6s. in Boards. 

A ColleSion of Cafes and Obfervations in Mid- 
wifery, by fyUliam Smellte, M. D. 3 Vols, with Cuts, 
ll. is. 

An Account of the Methods purfued in the Treat- 
ment of Cancerous and Schirrous Diforders, and other 
Indurations, by J. O. Juflamondy F. R. S. and Sur- 
geon to the Wejlminfler Hofpital. 3 s. fcwed. 

A new Treatife on the Difeafes of Horfes. Where- 
in what is neceflary to the Knowledge of a Horle, the 
Cure of his Difeafes, and other Matters relating to that 
Subjeft, are fully difcuffed in a plain and eafy Manner, 
from many Years Pra6bice and Experience. With the 
cheapeft and moft eflicacious Remedies. Illuflrated with 
32 Copper-plates. The 2d Edition, correded. In 
2 Vols. By fVilliam Gih/drty Surgeon, izs. 
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Phikfopby^ MatbematicSj Mechanics^ t^c. &c, 

Aftronomy explained upon Sir //aac Neivton's Princi- 
ples, and made eafy to thofe who have noc fiudied the 
Mathematics. To which is added, the Method of find- 
ing the Diftance of the Planets from the Sun, by the 
Tranfit of f^enus over the Sun's Diflc in the Year 1761* 
Thefe Diftances deduced from that Tranfit; and an 
Account of Mr. Horrgx's Obfervations of the Tranfit in 
the Year 1639. Illuftrated with 28 Copper- plates. A 
new Edition. 8vo. 9 s. 

An cafy Introduftion to Aftronomy, for young Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies : Defcribing the Figure, Motions, 
and Dimenfions of the Earth; the different Seafons; 
Gravity and Light; the Solar Syftem; the Tranfit of 
Vinus^ and its life in Aftronomy ; the Moon^s Motion 
and Phafes, the Eclipfcs of the Sun and Moon; the 
Caufe of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, &c. 
3d Edition. 5 s. 

Tables and TraSs relative to feveral Arts and Sci- 
ences. 5 8. 

An Introduflion to Eleflricity, in fix Sections. 
1. Of Eleflricity in general. 2. A Defcription of the 
Eledrical Machine. 3. A Defcription of the Appara- 
tus (belonging to the Machine) for making Ele^rical 
Experiments. 4. How to know if the Machine be in 
good Order for performing the Experiment, and how to 
put it in Order if it be not. 5. How to make the Elec- 
trical Experiments, and to preferve Buildings from Da- 
mage by Lightning. 6. Medical Eledricity. Illuf- 
trated with Plates. 4 s. 

Leftures on Seleft Subjefls, in Mechanics, Hydrofla- 
tics, Pneumatics, and Optics ; with the Ufc of the 
Globes, the Art of Dialling, and the Calculation of 
the Mean Times of New and Full Moons and Eclipfes. 
7s. 6d. 

Seleft Mechanical Exercifes, (hewing how to conftruS 

diflFerent Clocks, Orreries, and Sun Dials, on plain and 

cafy Principles. With feveral Mifcellancous Articles and 

2 Tables. 
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Tables. Illuftratcd with Copper-plates. To which is 

prefixed, a fhort Account of the Life of the Author. 5s. 

*^* The fix preceding by James Fergujon, F. R. S. 

A Synopfis of practical Mathematics. Containing 
plain Trigonometry ; Menfuration of Heights, Dif- 
tances^ Surfaces and Solids ; Surveying of Land, 
Gauging, Navigation and Gunnery. With Tables of 
the Logarithms of Numbers and of Sines and Tangents. 
For the Ufe of Schools, and Men of Bufinefs. By 
AUxandtr Ewing^ Teacher of the Mathematics at Edin" 
hurgh. New Edition, with Additions. 6s. 

Obfervations on Reverfionary Payments ; on Schemes 
for granting Annuities to Widows, and to Perfons in old 
Age ; on the Method of finding the Value of Afllirances 
on Lives and Survivorfliip ; and on the National Debt. 
To which are added, new Tables of the Probabilities of 
Life; and Eflays on the different Rates of Human Mor- 
tality in diff^erent Situations ; the Influences of greit 
Towns on Population; the Increafe of Mankind ; and 
other Subje6ls in Political Arithmetic, and the Dodrine 
of Annuities. By Richard Prlce^ D. D. F. R. S. A 
new Edition. 6 s. 

The Doftrine of Annuities and Afllirances on Lives 
and Survivorfhips, dated and explained. By IVilliam 
Morgan^ Adtuary to the Society for Equitable Aflu- 
ranoes on Lives and Survivorfliips ; to which is added an 
IntroduiStion, addrefled to the Society; alfo an Eflay on 
the prefent State of Population in England and Wales. 
By the Reverend Dr. Price, 6s. 



Jgricullurej Botany\ Gardenings &c. 

The Univerfal Gardener and Botanift ; or a general 
Didionary of Gardening and Botany, exhibiting in Bo- 
tanical Arrangement, according to the Linnaean Syftem, 
every Tree, Shrub, and herbaceous Plant that merit 
Culture, either for Ornament or Curiofity, in every 
Department of Gardening, comprifing accurate Direc- 
tions, according to real Pradice, for the Management of 
the Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, Pleafure Ground, 
Flower Garden, Nurfery, Plantations, Green Houfe, 

Hot 
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Hot Houfe or Stove, Hot Beds,. Forcing Framet, Hot 
Walls, and Forcing in general ; defcribing the proper Si- 
tuaticjns, Kxpofuns, Soils, Manures, and every Mate- 
rial and Utcnfil rcquifite in the difierent Garden Depart- 
ments ; together with Pradical Diredions for performing 
the various mechanical Operations of Gardening in ge- 
neral. By Thomas Mawe^ Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Leeds (Author of the Gardener's Kalendar). 
il. 7s, 

The Complete Farmer : or a general DiAionary of 
Hufbandry in all its Branches : containing the various 
Methods of cultivating and improving every Species of 
Land, according to the Precepts of both the old and new 
Hufbandry. Tnird Edition, corrected and improved, 
iiluilrated with Copper- plates. 1 1. 5 s. 

The Gardener's Dictionary abridged, in one Volume. 
By Ph'tiip Miller^ F. R. S. Gardener. A new Edition. 
if. 5s. 

CharaHeres Generum Plantarum quas in Itinere ad Infulai 
Maris jlujlralis colUgerunt^ defcripjerunty delinearunt, Jnnit 
1772 kJ i775» Johanne Reinoldo Forfer^ LL. D. 
1 1. 7 s. Beards. 

Every Man his own Gardener ; being a new and much 
more complete Gardener's Kalendar than any hitherto 
publiflied : containing not only an Account of what 
Work is neccffary to be done in the Hot Houfe, Green- 
Houfe, Shrubbery, Kitchen, Flower and Fruit Gardens, 
for every Month in the Year, but alfo ample Direfiions 
for performing the faid Work, according to the neweft 
and moft approved Methods now in Praflice amongft the 
bed Gardeners. In this Edition, particular Diredlions 
are given with refped to Soil and Situation. And to the 
Whole are added, complete and ufeful Lifts of Forcft- 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Fruit-Trees, Evergreens} 
Annual, Biennial, and Perennial Flowers; Hot Houfe, 
Green-Houfe, and Kitchen-Garden Plants; with the 
Varieties of each Sort, cultivated in the EngliJJj Gardens. 
By Thomas Mawe^ Gardener to his Grace the Duke of 
Leeds '^ and other Gardeners. 6th Edition. 5 s. 
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